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POOR COTTAGES. 


I po not know that anybody in going back 
to what is called, whether fabulously or not, 
the Golden Age, pretends to show that the 
houses of the poor were then built with re- 


ference to their inhabitation by Christians. | 


At all events, if, at that period, they were so 
built, they have long ago been pulled down, 
or have fallen into ruins, and no trace of 
them now remains. 

No trace of them, at any rate, in the rural 
parish of Lightlands ; for there, I know, the 
cottages are in just the same barbarous con- 
dition, in regard of accommodation, as they 
have been these fifty years or longer. This fact 

s far enough to stats it. There are, at 
east, twelve hundred poor inhabitants in that 
| parish, and hardly one family among them, 

eaetee numerous, knows what it is to have 
| three upper chambers in which to take their 
| nightly rest ; while not more than one in ten 
| knows what it is to have even two. 
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|was characterised by them simply as the 
fever, and by the parish doctor as a sort 
| of low fever ; but, whatever it was, high or 
‘low, it seized upon, I should think, at least a 
fourth of the population, and, visiting one 
‘family after another, seldom left it without 
| creating a blank in it, wide or narrow. 

We had then been about three-quarters of 
a year in the parish, and had come to feel a 
deep interest, not only in the parishioners 
generally, but in a great many individua 
among them in particular; though the in- 
terest, in the majority of cases, was rather of a 
painful than a pleasurable nature. Many of 
the objects of it are, I know, still living in 
| their old houses, in their old way, though I 
|no longer see them, and, in all probability, 
| never may again. But, to some I have bidden 
a far more certain and lasting adieu, having 
seen them on their death-beds, and known 
that they were laid to rest in the church’s 
shadow by one who now, like them, has 
| passed away. 

I call up the old names and old scenes 





Before I married—although I had always with some pain, associated as they are with a 
been interested about the poor, and was full | part of my life now gone by for ever; but, I 
of eee for what I knew of their dis-| call them up, notwithstanding, hopeful of 
tresses; and although from my infancy [ had | doing some good, however littie, for the cause 
lived, as it were, but a stone’s throw from! I have at heart 
| ordinary samples of their dwellings—like| First and foremost arises in my’mind a 


| most other young ladies, I was very little | scene connected with that time of the great 


| aware of the wide distance between the | fever which made a deep impression upon 


charming fictions of the poets, concerning 
cottage homes, and the real truth ; so that 
| the idea of helping my husband to work in 
| his parish, by visiting the poor, presented to 
| my mind quite a delightful prospect. When! 
| I did marry, and when I did visit among 
| them, the prospect somewhat darkened, and 
a sort of hopelessness about being able to do 
much good, unless we could approach a little 
nearer to the poetical idea of a cottage home, 
crept gradually but surely upon me, And 
yet, in general, I am by no means given to 
despondency. 


me. There is in Lightlands churchyard a 
stone to the memory of Charlotte Ranger, 
and she is the principal figure in the scene. 


It is a chill September evening, and I hear 
cheerful little Mrs. Appleby’s voice at the 
a parlour-door, telling us that Char- 
otte Ranger, who has obstinately refused to 
see either her minister or myself, for the 
whole term of her illness, now wishes very 
much that we would both go to her directly, 
or she fears she will never see us alive, and 
\she has some question in her mind to ask 


I shall never forget the first autumn of my | which she cannot rest without having an- 
residence at Lightlands, for it was then that! swered. We rise together, my husband and 
I knew, for the first time, what was the real|I, and, hurrying up-stairs for my bonnet, I 
and general state of the homes of country| hurry down again, and accompany him to 
Por people. It was a time of almost un-| Charlotte Ranger's home. 
precedented sickness in the annals of the| Ina bare, wretched chamber, having four 
parish; never, at any time, a very healthy beds in it, lies the sick young woman ;\ and 
one, The complaint among the people! by her side, to my surprise, is a little dead 
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infant. She has unodovered its face, and| 
called me to look at it, and then she says : 

“That’s why I wouldn't have you come 
anigh me, Mrs, Turnover. I didn’t want 
you. to ‘ha’ known, but now'‘this fever have 
took me, and ‘tis all over, and I can’t rest 
without askin’ of the minister one thing.” 

Drawing back, I give place to my husband ; 
quite aloud, in a harsh, hollow voice, Char- 
lotte Ranger says to bim this : 

“I know I ha’ been a great sinner, sir, 80 
don’t tell me that. What I want to know is, | 
-whether you think I shall yet atx the punish- | 
ment for this thing?” pointing without a 
shadow of tenderness to the baby at her side. | 

The girl’s manner so startles me, that [| 
burst into tears, They seem, somehow, to 
soften her all at once. She still looks) 
anxiously at my husband, but the fierceness | 
has left her great black eyes, and in its stead 
they are filled with a sorrowful, beseeching | 
expression. He opens his lips to answer her, 
but she interrupts him gently, and raising | 
herself higher on the pillow, and pointing all 
round the room at the three untenanted beds, 
she says in a deprecating fone : 

“Just think, sir, how my childhood and | 
my youth ha’ been eared for! Ever since 
I was an innocent babe, like this,” touching | 
the dead child, “I ‘ha’ slept in this room-) 
fall! When I heerd your sermon a quarter | 
of a year ago—the last time as ever I was in| 
church, sir—about a Pure Life, I declared | 
I'd never go again, because I felt cut to) 
pieces ; an r I knew ’twasn’t all my faut) 
that my life ha’ been what t’have.” 

She paused for breath ; then, gathering up 
all her energies, said, with retarning fierce- 
ness ; | 

“And if I’m to be punished, what'll be, 
done to them as give us housen like these to 
live in!” 

Weak and exhausted, she lay down again 
by the infant’s side, and gently and tenderly | 
my dear husband probed the wounds, newly | 
agonising this tossed, weary, well-vigh lost| 
soul. How he answered her sad questions I 


[Conducted by 
only child in the first year of her marriage; 
and during that time of the fever, she was a 
messenger between us and the sick bedg 
coutinually. It was mostly among the young 
children that the disease was fatal. The 
grown-up people had hard struggles with it, 
and rose from it, as it were, wrecked and 
shadowy; but, in general, rose from it 
at last. I remember noticing to my hus. 
band, tliat the poor people seemed ve 


resigned about the loss of their little chil. | 


dren, almost invariably answering, when I 


condvled with them, “Ah, Ma’am, they never | 


could go better!” But, he shook his head, 
and said he feared it was not all resignation 
which made them so ready at this saying, 


After a while, I began to think so too, though | 
the conviction settled sorrowfully into my 


miud, Mrs. Appleby was, by no means, one 
of these philosophical mothers. She cer- 
tainly, in her simple trustful soul, subseribed 
to the truth that a child taken away is taken 


for some wise reason, and is no doubt taken | 
to happiness; yet the tears of affectionate | 


remembrance and regret always gathered in 


her eyes when she spoke of her little lost | 


one, and she would walk miles to do any 
service for a sick child. But then, havin 
been early left an orphan, she had the g 

fortune to have been brought up by a com- 


paratively well-to-do relation, the wife of the | 
village carrier, and with her she escaped | 
many of the coutaminating influences which 


beset her rougher neighbours, 


The oceasion on which she again appeats | 
before me, is connected with the death-beds | 
of childven. Her voice, ever cheerful, I hear | 


saying, 


“The Simmonses is down with the fever | 
dreadful, ma’am ; the children have three of | 
‘em got it, and m’ uncle I do think t’ill go | 
hard with him. You know m’ uncle’s wife | 


aint nothin’ of a nurse, ma’am, so I ha’ been 
doin’ what little I can ; but I should like as 
you should see ’em, and adwise somethin’ 
which may be I can’t think of.” 


I may remark, that, on account of her | 
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need not tell ; nor how, before we left her, he| uncle having married twice, and of his wife 
soothed and comforted her, through the| being nearly as young as herself, Mrs, 


efficacy of that blessed Word, whose minister| Appleby never spoke of Mrs. Simmons 4s | 
he was. lt was the last time we ever saw}her aunt, but mostly im full, as m’ uncle's | 


Charlotte Ranger. The next morning we/| second wife; and generally with the addi- 


were awakened by the sound of the passing 
bell, and we Jearnt that she was dead. 

The sin of country parishes! so much 
quoted, and even made the subject of a tract 
for dissemination among them—can it ever 
be materially lessened, either by preaching, 
by visiting, or by schools, or by tracts, while 
the cottages remain in their present uncivi-| 
lised condition—while, from childhood to 
youth, their poor inhabitants lie in those) 
rooms-full ? 





The scene changes; but memory again 
brings little Mrs..Appleby before me. Mrs. 
Appleby has no children, She buried her 


tion, “which, with his lame girl, he ought | 
never to ha’ married again, a-puttin’ her, | 


poor thing, upon the House, and a-surroandin’ 
of hisself with children, when he can’t be 


lookin’ for anything, but bein’ childish hisself | 


a’most,” 


I call to mind that I was dressed for walk- 


ing when she came, so I was not long ia 
making my way to the fever-stricken cottage, 
with Mrs. Appleby trudging a little bebind 


me, in spite of all I could say to induce her | 
| to come up to me; “because,” she said, “she 
couldn't think of being seen walking by the | 


side of a lady.” ‘ 
‘The Simmonses lived at the end of a string 
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of wretched-looking cottages, which, from| but Mrs. Simmons, wiping away a few stray 
one among them being underlet by its tenant tears of insignificant account, said (again in 
—a little old man, on parish allowance, of| the conventicle manner) as I had heard poor 
the name of Wipester—as a conventicle on | mothers say so often, “ Ah, well, ma’am, ‘tis 
Sundays for the use of a flourishing sect in} what we must all come to, so ‘tis no use 
the parish known as Ranters, my husband | a-cryin’—they never could go better.” 

(between ourselves) always designated Rant} The words almost stung me; and, but for 
Row. The Simmons house in particular,! the miserable aspect of the room, and the 
whieh stood a little apart at the extreme} reasons it suggested for the apathy which 
eud of the Row, he called Cant Corner. The| dictated them, I felt that I must have replied 
Simmonses were great holders by the con-| something harshly, As it was, I softly as- 
venticle ; and when he was well, old Ben- | sented, and after a little while, occupied in 


in, Mrs. Appleby’s uncle, not unfrequently | what Mrs. Appleby termed “a division” for 
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| Jittle half brothers and sisters. 


d forth there as one of its preachers, 

His house, however, had one advantage 
over most of its neighbours, It had one bed- 
room, and a staircase landing large enough 
to serve for another, or at least large enough 
to admit of one bed being placed there. 
Besides his lame girl, so frequently alluded 
to by Mrs. Appleby, Benjamin Simmons had 


| two sons, lads of sixteem and seventeen, 


belonging to his first family. One of these 


| lads was the usual occupant of the bed on 


the landing, and the other slept in the family 
room, with his father and mother and six 
At the time 
of my visit, that room was thus occupied. 


Two little children, in the crisis of the | 


fever, were lying in one of the numerous 
beds ; they were twin boys of five years old. 
A little girl, of about three, lay very ill upon 
her:mother’s lap. The baby, who ailed no- 
thing but impatience at being unnoticed, was 


| @ereaming in the cradle, and the two remain- | 


ing healthy children, kept away from school 


for fear of infection, were playing in a corner, | 


while, moving his grey head from side to 
side upon his uneasy bed, was stretched the 


| the better arrangement of the sick chamber, 
| I took my leave. 


“They never could go better!” Is not 


| the apathy, from which springs the far too 


constant utterance of this phrase, bred of 
| the blunted sympathies ak the uprooted 
| awe and reverence consequent on the thick, 
corrupted atmosphere of cottage homes ? 

I will relate two more out of the many, 
7 ineidents that occurred during my 
residence in Lightlands, exemplifying how 
fast those two characteristics of unspoilt 
human nature, implanted in our minds for 
the wisest purposes, are wearing out among 
the blunted, barbarously-housed poor people, 

One day I went to see an old woman of 
'the name of Nowl, who was what is called 
an old maid: a great rarity among her 
|class. She wasa very ignorant, but a very 
| well-disposed woman, and was particularly 
fond of being read to. When I went in, she 
' chanced to be over her dinner with another 
old lady, a neighbour, who had just dropped 
in, so 1 would have withdrawn—for my hus- 
band and I naturally never liked to interrupt 
anybody at meal-times. However, she par- 





|| @onventicle, as far as I could gat 


| world. The doctor’s young man” (meaning! under the sheet which covered it, 

hisassistant who wouldn’t have been flattered) | her lodger, who had been dead a day or two, 
| “was here a while ago, and he said if they! and of whose illness I had not even heard, 
| didn’t wake soon, I musn’t expect ’em to! for I had been away from home for two or 


figure of Benjamin Simmons, looking a great! ticularly desired me to sit down, and, as 
deal more like the grandfather than the} usual, asked me to read her a chapter. I 
father of his family. He was talking deliri-| read it ; and then the two old ladies resumed 
ously, and seemed to be Ler yeen | in the| their dinner of bread and onions, and weak, 
er : 80, | washy tea, chatting to me the while. On a 

going up to the twins’ bedside, I stooped! sudden I remembered that I had not asked 
down to listen for their breathing, which was | for Silas Barnes, Alice Nowl’s lodger ; and 
getting every moment more and more imper- | on my deing so, without answering me, she 
ceptible. | rose from her chair, flung aside the curtains 
Mrs. Simmons observing me said, in the! of the bed against which I sat, and which 


| eonventicle manner, “Ah, Mrs. Turnover, | always stood there, and disclosed to me the 


discernible 
It was 


ma'am, I don’t think they’re long for this|outline of a corpse, startling] 
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wake any more.” 
As I watched the fading away of the twin 


innocents out of the unwholesome chamber, 
| Where was mingled together so much of 
health and disease ; and as I thought that per-| 


chance, had it been otherwise, they might 
ave been spared to lead honest, hopeful 
lives, I never felt greater pity. I answered 
sadly : “I fear, indeed, they are almost gone. 
Lassure you, Mrs. Simmons, that I am truly 
are fine little fellows, too !” 
Appleby was sobbing over the baby ; 


| three weeks, and had only just returned. 
The other example of the carelessness with 
| which death has come to be regarded among 
the poor was this, A young soldier came 
home on sick leave, to stay with his father 
and mother. He was consumptive, like the 
rest of his family: of whom, besides his 
parents, only one sister was living. This 
sister happened to be at home also during 
the time of his stay, for she was out of place 
on account of ill health. All these four 
grown people occupied the same bed-chamber, 
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there being only one, In a few weeks the 
poor young soldier died, and not even caring 
to move the body down-stairs, they all con- 
tinued to sleep—the living with the dead—in 
the same room, until the day arrived for the 
removal of the body to its resting-place. 
Some readers may say, “O, but Light- 
lands must be some out-of-the-way place 
with nobody in it or about it but clowns 
and clod-hoppers: one of those benighted 
corners of England, where it may be said that 
the sun never shines.” No such thing. 
Lightlands has the advantage (if it be an 
advantage) of being between two or three 
miles, at each end, of the country residences 
of my Lord Acre and my Lord Rood : between 
whom, according to the proportionate signi- 
ficance of their names, the whole parish is 
divided, with the exception of a very trifling 
slice or two, the property of insignificantly 
small owners, So that, anyhow, oue might 
be disposed to count on the rays of two great 
luminaries to enlighten its darkness, more 
particularly considering that my Lord Acre 
not only owns three-fourths of the place, but 
is its lay rector besides ; while my Lord Rood 


man—a twenty-guinea header of subscription 
lists which one may see any day in the public 
paupers—one of the aristocratic leaders of a 


certain religious party, and consequently a} 


frequent chairman of missionary meetings. 
Judge, then, whether it be likely that 

Lightlands stands alone in its darkness and 

barbarism, or whether we may not conclude 


that, scattered nearly all over the English | 


landscape, are to be found homes such as I 
have faintly portrayed, aud which, for all 
that many among them may look beautiful 
outward, are within full of all uncleanness, 
QO! word in all our language almost the 
sweetest, Home, go forth and plead, by every 
endearing association, by every tender 
memory, by every cherished hope, with those 
who provide for, or offer such dwellings to, 


the poor, that they may improve and alter, 


them! Plead with them, with earnest house- 
hold eloquence ; and if that fail, and they 
answer coldly, “ But the cost, the cost !” then 


set before their eyes the vision of thy great! 


autitype, the Heavenly Home, in which has 
been purchased room for all of us—but not 
without the costliest sacritice ! 


QUE pew 


MY NAME, 

Ir may be of very little consequence where 
& man is born; it may be of very little 
consequence what his parents have been 


before him; it may be of very little conse-| 


quence whether he is physically weak, or 
hysically strong ; but it is certainly of vital 
nterest to him what name has fallen on his 
shoulders, I am not now considering Chris- 
tian eerie, though they are not to be 
despised. I can imagine a very matter-of- 
fact individual pining gradually away with 
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him Udolpho. 


can imagine a poetic being writhing under the 


these; but my present object is to direct 
attention to the influence exercised by sur- 
names, 
examples. 
My name is Shakespeare : 
getting out of that. 


ceiving the general public ; but my family, 


know the painful truth. Every man feels 


of plays. 


perhaps equal the brilliancy of dialogue 
which distinguishes the writers of a later 


drama what it is; but I am sure that my 


|natural genius lies in the direction of the | 
What prevents my | 


literature of the stage. 
;making an effort? My name. I[ cannot get 
over that mountain, which has accumulated 


some centuries before my time. 





the back in public places, and be asked 
“ How goes it, my young Swan, in the realms 
of Thespis ?” 
'the endurance of this, but I am not one of 
them. I could not enjoy a life that was one 


| the odds were fifty thousand to one against 


| decline the struggle; I do not start in the 
race. And why ? 
Shakespeare, 

My name is Wren. 





hand, the great black mass of our national 
| cathedral overshadows my genius, 


‘write books. My intellectual impulses all 
point in an architectural direction, and yet I 
dare not give my inclination play. I have 


not the courage to brave the world’s ilk | 


‘natured comparisons; I shun a perpet 








secret grief because his godfathers have ealled | 
I can imagine a gentleman of 
strong conservative principles living a life of | 
torture because his first name is Cromwell; | 
and I can imagine another gentleman of an | 
| Opposite way of thinking being equally tor- | 
mented with the Christian title of Stuart. I | 


name of Herring ; a feeble mannikin smiling | 
sadly as he reflects upon his name of Hercules, | 
I can suppose many cases of life-long torment | 
even more painful and self-evident than | 


I will give a few supposititiops | 


there is no | 
I might call myself | 
Warwick Avon, Esquire, and succeed in de- | 


my friends, and my acquaintances, would | 


within him an inspiration to do some. | 
thing; and I am sure I could write a round } 
I might not attain the rude vigour } 
lof the Elizabethan dramatists ; I might not | 
is quoted everywhere as a most charitable | 


|period; I might not be able to reach that | 
|Ingenuity of construction, and that high | 
morality, which make the modern French | 
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I dread the | 
jokes that would be inevitably made upon my | 
| first, my sixth, or my tenth attempt. [ | 
| know what all the small critical wits would | 
jsay; I could not exist to be slapped upon | 





Some men might be equal to | 





| competitive examination,—especially where | 


|me. Iam mute; lam inglorious ; [am dumb | 
and inarticulate; I am conscious of my latent | 
talent, but I stop its natural development ; F | 


Because my name is | 


I feel a call to do | 
something in the shape of public buildings, | 
| but when I take the designing pencil in my | 


I have no | 
feeling for poetry; I could not carve & | 
| statue, I have no mechanical aptitude, I could | 
not paint a picture, and I have no desire to | 
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that I have a special talent for, it is painting. | at least a hundred years old. 
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| them in the fire. 
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competitive examination with one whose 
fame and importance were settled before I 
was born, I am nothing but a discontented 
bricklayer. And why? Because my name is 
Wren. 

My name is Cook. If any one ever made 
me a captain, I think I should go mad. 
Travelling is with me a passion— almost a 
disease ; but I have a particular aversion to 
going round the world. I need not enter 
into my reasons for this, as they must be 
sufficiently obvious. 


MY NAME. 


I have seen a good! 


ought to know something about law. I do 
|know something about law. I think the 
| statutes at large, the finest comic work in 
the English language. Whenever I feel dull 
| myself, or think my family -want rousing, 
|I take home a volume of this curious 
work to read, and it always puts every 
one into a good humour. I am a practical 
man, and know the working of the law, 
I could write some valuable legal essays 
upon law and practice, but there is one 
thing that will always deter me. My name 


many countries ; I have lived with a good| is Blackstone. 
many people; I have spoken strange lan-/ My name is Milton. I could produce an 
guages, and I have eaten of strange dishes. I epic poem—or half-a-dozen—if I set m 
am not deaf, I am not blind, and my experi-| mind upon it. They are not the most diffi- 
ences would not be altogether unacceptable | cult things in English composition (we used 
to my fellow-creatures ; but I decline to} to do fragments of them at school) though 
record them. They will die with me. And | they are extremely difficult to dispose 
why? Because my name is Cook, of when finished, Publishers avoid them 
My name is Hogarth. If there is one thing) with an instinctive dread,-unless they are 
They find no 
Jt hardly becomes me to expatiate upon my! sale on the railway book-stalls; and the 
own merits ; but, as I am the sole depository) men who compose them generally live on 
of the secret, I must necessarily speak, or the| the kindness of their friends. If I were to 
world will never be informed, I have not the | write upon lofty subjects, until the hairs of 


| colour of Rubens; I have not the drawing|my few readers stood on end, the old boys 
| of Michael Angelo; I have not the grace of! (I allude to the classical epic writers) would 


Raffaele, nor the religious sentiment of Cor-| still gain the day. I cannot afford to live 
reggio ; my force all lies in pictorial narra-|upon prospective fame, while coke, coals, 
tive, and my powers of caricature. Why have | wood, and potatoes, remain at their present 
I never painted anything, but what I have! prices. I am now a newspaper reporter. I 
immediately destroyed ; and why, at the pre- might have tried my epic hand, during 
sent moment, am I in business as a soap-'my leisure hours; but one obstacle has 
boiler ? Because my name is Hogarth. lalways stood in my way. My name is 
My name is Gibbon. People are always! Milton. 
asking me (of course, sarcastically), why I} My name is Purcell. I have composed 
do not make an effort to keep up the literary! one or two popular songs under a carefully 
celebrity of the family. The idea has cer-| maintained incognito, but I never had the 





tainly presented itself, even before it was 
suggested ; but what can Ido? By asingular 
fatality, or coincidence, I have devoted all 
my studies to the subject of ancient Rome. I 
believe I could write some very instructive 


commentaries upon the works of Niebuhr, | 


and other recent historians; and I once 


courage to venture further. The risk is 
' greater than the pleasure ; and I live in daily 
| fear of even these slight compositions being 
| hurled at my head with yells of disapproba- 
‘tion. Happy Smith; fortunate Jones! You 
can indulge your taste for inventive harmon 

without any chance of being tormented wit 


went so far as to prepare a few sheets of| ungenerous comparisons ; while I shall go 
the manuscript, which, of course, were never| down to my grave with many silent sym- 
published. After much deliberation I put! phonies and oratorios—because my name is 
And why? Because my! Purcell. 
name is Gibbon. My name is Garrick. I have elocutionary 
My name is Watt. I am a working-man, | skill, an agreeable presence, a knowledge of 
and Phare lived much in smoky, manufac-| stage-craft, a strong conception of character, 
turing towns. Ihaveseen a thousand locomo-|and a sympathy with every form of the 
tive engines collected under a shed; I have| drama; but I have never got further than 
walked through miles of revolving-wheels,|the prompter’s box. My illustrious name- 
rising and falling cranks, whirling straps, | sake is famous for hanging between tragedy 
and hissing valves; and I think there are|and comedy; and this has proved a fatal 
many things that yet require to be improved.! obstacle to me. My first appearance would 
I have made drawings; I have ventured|haye been too good an opportunity for 
upon suggestions; and, once or twice, I have} the critics to let slip; a feigned name in 
constructed a model. These things never! the bills would not have saved me long, 
came to anything, for I had no heart to pro-| “ Like his ancestor,” they would have said, 
ceed, There is small wonfer in this. My) “he hangs between the two great divisions 
name is Watt. | of the drama ; but, unlike his ancestor, he is 
My name is Blackstone. I have been five-| incapable of reaching either.” The fear of 
andhirty years in a lawyer’s office ; and I! this antithesis has kept me in a private 
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sphere. A prompter I have been, and a| not calling it the best or the worst. It is 
prompter I shall die; for my name, unfor-| one stone of an English pyramid built in the 
tunately, is Garrick, year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight; a 
Better to be born with one leg, one arm, | stone worth all the granite in the world,’ 
one eye—better to be a foundling castaway,; Mr. William Edwards was magistrate and 
without a home or a title, than to bear the| collector of Budaon, in Rohilcund, in the 
name of one of those great human monuments, | month of May of the year eighteen hundred 
the standard celebrities of the past. and fifty-seven. In that month, after the 
| outbreak and massacre at Meerut, marauders 
PERILS IN INDIA. sprang up in Rohilcund as if by magic, and 
tne began to plunder on the roads, to sack also 
In the records of endeavour and endurance, | and burn the villages. The magistrate in 
published by our countrymen and country-| good time sent his wife and child to Nynee 
women who have borne the wrench of the | Tal, and remained at his post to do his duty, 
great struggle in India, there is one dis-|He could double the district police force, 
tinct and gratifying feature: a reliance on | horse and foot, and show a bold front ; but 
national sympathy. Brave deeds are re-| disorder grew. In the Etah district across 
counted without boast, every man telling of the Ganges, immediately opposite Budaon, 
the desert of his comrade rather than of| it grew still more rapidly. Communications 
his own; women relate, with a tender pity,! with Agra, Calcutta, and the South, were at 
griefs and sufferings of little children,and dare ' an end. In the district adjoining Budaon on 
to trust the simple tale of their own sorrows the north, revolted Sepoys broke a jail open ; 
to the ear of the great world at home. For, | and,from amongthe prisoners, let loose Nujjoo 
let us revile as we may, our shows of cold-| Khan, a villain who, as soon as he was libe- 
ness and frivolity, yet we all know that there| rated, set out for Budaon with the inten- 
is something at the bottom of all English| tion of there murdering Mr. Edwards; by 
hearts, which binds together the great nation | whom he had been brought to justice. Mr, 
as one common home for all its sons and| Edwards was, at that crisis, the only Euro- 
daughters, In that home there is always pean officer in charge of a district with a law- 
sympathy, although there is not always help | oo population more than a million strong. 
at hand for the afflicted. | The neavest European officers were at 
The last book published that contains a) Bareilly, thirty miles away. 
record of the recent sufferings in India| One morning, towards the close of May, 
is a little volume called A Widow's Ex-| this magistrate was informed that the Maho- 


| 


perees in Lucknow. It is a record of; metans in this town of Budaon were to rise 
er great sorrow, by the widow of an army/atnoon. He at once summoned the chief of 
surgeon who lost all her heart’s treasure, themto his house. They came. All of them 
husband and child, in the contest. The excited, many of them fierce and insolent. By 
tiny book, with its great grief contained in a judicious playing off of one party upon 
it, is formally consecrated to the memory of another, they were keptin parley till the hour 
those who are gone, and it is a record not of peril was gone by. During this morning of 


merely published for the information of the | perilous debate, Wuzeer Singh, a Sikh peon, 
reader (though it does inform him about many | one of the magistrate’s personal guards, stood 
things that touch his heart); but is partly | quietly behind his master’s chair with a re- 
an expression also, of the craving of the) volver in his belt and a gun in his hand. 
desolate for human sympathy, and of the| Wuzeer Singh had been a sepoy in the 
perfect assurance of that sympathy from all| regiment that murdered all its officers in 
true English people. Constantly we observe,|the church at Shajehanpore; but, just be- 
too, among these Indian books, in captain, | fore the revolt he had left his regiment and, 
or colonel, or man-at-arms, as well as in| being a convert to Christianity, obtained 
woman, the uprising of a deep-seated religious | the place of orderly on the magistrate’s per- 
spirit from among the tumult of great trials, sonal guard at Budaon; where there were 
and sufferings. The sligues tone of nearly| several native Christians whose religious 
all the journals, accordsclosely with the spirit services (held in the magistrate’s house) he 
in which they are read. The work is done:| wished to join. Though ‘but a new friend he 
the grief is borne. The worker and the weeper | proved a faithful one. He has.since reeeived 
alike put their trust in the Supreme Disposer | for his fidelity, during the rebellion, a Jife 
of events. It is in such a day as theirs, if| pension from the Government of India, and 
ever, that men speak what they do truly feel; | still remains here, in England, Mr. Edwards’s 
and, as they speak, so are they heard, trusted and personal attendant. 

We believe that the small library of books; Surrounded by great perils, distrusting the 
built over the Indian Revolt, is a monument) other sepoys of his guard, and having reason 
worth any number of Egyptian pyramids;|also to place little reliance on the native 
and that men in England vil look back to it,| police, the solitary magistrate of Budaon was 
often and often, from the years to come when glad to see riding up to his door his cousin 
they talk proudly of their forefathers. Let and brother magistrate from the neighbour- 
us. trace, for example, the contents of one,| ing district of Etah, across the Ganges. The 
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district was in revolt, its magistrate had|then over; that the ship had sunk under 
fought his way out, and was bound for | me, and that it was now time to provide for 
Bareilly to seek military aid. But, the my own safety.” f 
sepoys of the Bareilly garrison mutinied on| Mr. Edwards with the customs’ patrol 
| Sunday the last day of May, massacred the and the two indigo planters, attended 
Europeans, fired the station, and set loose by Wuzeer Singh and an Afghan private 
| four thousand of the most desperate crimi-| servant, set forth together. They had 
| nals in India by breaking open the great|not gone a hundred yards before they were 
| central gaol. By this time, the tumult rose as| all met by a friendly Mahometan gentle- 
a flood, the roads round about Budaon were | man, the chief of Shikooporah, who offered 
inundated with armed mutineers, and a strong | refuge in his house, about three miles dis- 
| body of them was reported to be in full march tant, to the ee himself; but refused 
| to Budaon itself, to join the Treasury guard to run the risk of sheltering the magis- 
and to plunder and burn the station. On) trate’s companions. Nevertheless, all went 
| the arrival of this news the magistrate from |to the proffered place of refuge, wading 
Etah galloped off to his own post of duty, a river to arrive at it ; but, they had scarcely 
and the magistrate in Budaon, single man as | dismounted from their horses and entered 
| he was to front the storm, thought it his duty | the walled court, when one of the Sheikh’s 
| not to desert his post, and stuck to the ship! brothers respectfully urged the impossibility 











as long as she floated, 

The few Europeans in the district—Mr. | 
| Donald and his son, indigo planters, Mr. | 
Gibson, a patrol in the Customs’ department, 
who then happened to be in service on the | 
| spot, and Mr, Stewart, a clerk, with his wife 
and family—came to the lonely representative | 
of government for shelter and assistance. 
Mr. Edwards had made friends enough 
among the natives to be well assured of help 
in securing his escape if he went singly ; but 
here was a little band to care for, He him- 
self, meaning to abide by his duty to the last 
| moment, entreated his companions, while it 
| was yet possible, to escape singly to the 
hills, They preferred holding by the torn 
| skirts of authority, and would risk all the 
perils of escape in a body through roads | 
swarming with a hostile population. 

In the afternoon of Monday the first of | 
June, the native officer of the sepoy guard of | 
the Treasury came to report that all was right. 
| The men of the guard had received a message 

from the mutineers at Bareilly on the pre- 
| vious night, and were prepared to join the 
| sepoys, who were to advance that very even- 
| ingon Budaon. But, the native officer, when 
questioned, quieted the English magistrate 
by solemn oaths and by false statements that 

most decoyed him into the power of the | 
guard, then waiting to destroy him. The 
uggy was brought to the door, and Mr. 
Edwards was on the point of starting, when 
he was detained by the faithful Wuzeer 
Singh. The guard waited an hour and a half 
| for its victim, and then was to be restrained 
no longer and broke out in = ae * 

But, not a man would leave the Treasury | 
until he had secured his own share in its 
plunder. At six o’clock in the evening, the 
mutineers of Budaon broke the jail open. 
Those from Bareilly were entering the station. 
All the men of the local police, throwing their 
badges off, joined them. The tumult and| 
the shouting of the revolted soldiery, and 
the fierce yells of the released prisoners, 











of giving a safe harbour to so many strangers. 
Therefore, unless Mr, Edwards would accept 
the shelter for himself alone, they must all 
leave and fo on to a village of his, about 
eighteen miles distant on the left bank of the 
Ganges. They did leave; and, after they were 
gone, the house from which they had been 
thus dismissed was beaten up by a body of 
Irregular Horse for the direct purpose of 
finding and destroying the Budaon magis- 
trate. This was the second hair-breadth 
escape. 

One of the Sheikhs led the way far from 
the highroad by fields and by-paths through 
villages swarming with armed men, wee 
were the Sheikh’s tenantry, and who were 
warned not to attack the fugitives by messen- 
gers sent on before, Behin« our countrymen 
there was a bright gleam in the sky which 
was the reflection from their burning house- 
holds in Budaon. At midnight they reached 
the village pointed out to them: a miserable 
place containing but one better sort of house 
in which the Sheikh lodged when he went 
thither on business. The Englishmen slept 
on the roof of this house ; and, after this date 
until their sufferings were at an end, they sel- 
dom slept with a roof over them. Their rest 
was short. At four in the morning the 
were aroused and urged to eseape the searc 
of the Irregular Cavalry, by at once crossing 
the Ganges to the Etah district. An hour 
afterwards they were in the boat provided 
for that purpose. On the opposite bank was 
one of the mobs called pukars ; an assemblage 
of the men of several villages to attack, 
plunder, and root up some one of the other 
villages in their viemity. These men fired a 
few shots at the boat as it dropped down the 
stream. At seven in the evening, when the 
Englishmen from Budaon joined Messrs, 
Phillips and Bramley at Puttealee, those 
gentlemen were found surrounded by armed 
enemies, and guarded by a native force of sixty 
men, ready to rise and murder them. 

For two days all remained at Puttealee in 


were closing upon the mayistrate’s house.! this position, and then, on the fifth of June, 
“T felt,” says Mr, Edwards, “my work was! they dismissed forty of their dangerous pro- 
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tectors, by sending them nominally to guard 
a tehseeldaree, some ywanty miles off, in 
which there was plenty of money. The 


money, doubtless, tempted the men to their | 


mareh ; for, upon reaching the Treasury, they 
immediately seized the treasure, and dis- 
persed to join the mutineers, or to take home 
their several shares of the spoil. 

There remained to the Englishmen in 
Puttealee, after these men had been sent off, 
a resseldar and twenty men, who were 
declared worthy of trust. But, in the after- 
noon of the same day, an anonymous note 
warned the Etah magistrate, that there were 
two hundred sepoys ten miles off intending 


to attack Puttealee next morning, because 
they heard there was much treasure in the 


place, and that the district officers were 
there assembled. Our countrymen re- 
solved, therefore, to leave that night at 
moonrise for Agra. They marched by moon- 
light, and the guard of twenty sowars led tlie 
way: a band of half-armed thakoors being 
placed between them and the five English- 
men, in order that, if they did prove treach- 
erous and turn upon their chiefs, they would 
have to pass through the intermediate body, 
and so give some hint of their intentions. They 
rested at dawn in a friendly fort, a few miles 
from the Grand Trunk Road, and learnt 
while resting, that the road in their front 
was completely blocked-up by a body of 
mutineers, horse and foot, on the way to 
Delhi. Since any knowledge of their being 
harboured in the fort would insure an imme- 
diate attack upon it, the friendly zemindar 
insisted on their removal, They deter- 


mined, therefore, to retire to a small village | 
in their rear; and, on the way to it, fortu-| 


nately took the precaution to send on a 
sowar to see whether the place was clear, 
while they themselves halted in a little 
grove. ‘The scout returned with news that 
the village was occupied by two hundred 
mutinous sepoys,—the same party that had 
proposed to itself the seizure of the district 
officers in Puttealee. That was the third 
hairbreadth escape. 

The fugitives struck then into the jungle : 
the thakoor foot-guard had been dismissed, 
worn out by the night march: the sowars had 
become insolent in their bearing: danger 
from them was imminent. The old resseldar 
was told that their services would be no 
longer needed, and that he and they might 
go whither they pleased. “The attitude of 
these fellows,” says Mr. Edwards, “became 
at. this moment most threatening; they 
seemed just wavering .as to whether they 
would charge down upon and destroy us, or 
go off and leave us. They consulted together 
for a moment—one of breathless suspense 
to us—and then, to our great relief, sud- 
denly turned about and rode off. We now 
went on, changing our direction as soon as 
we lost sight of the sowars, with the 
view of preventing their afterwards follow- 


|ing our movements.” Fourth hair-breadth 
| escape, 


Our hunted countrymen, attended only 
by Wuzeer Singh and one or two faithful 
servants, anxiously marched through the 
terrific heat and dust of the day. At evening 
they reached a hamlet, in which there was 
an old soldier, a pensioner of the British 
Government, who gave them bread and milk, 
and hospitable words. To the offer of pay- 
ment he replied, “No. I have a home, while 
you are wanderers in the jungle: you are 
now in the most need. But if ever your rule 
is restored, remember me, and the small help 
I have been able to give you.” 

At nightfall, after twenty hours in the 
saddle, the Englishmen returned into Put- 
tealee. There was an impression among 
them that their risk was greater when they 
kept together in the effort to escape. Bram- 
ley and Phillips were left, therefore, to make 
their own effort to escape to Agra ; while Mr. 
idwards,who could not desert the companions 
trusting in his guidance, set out before noon 
on the following day with Mr. Gibson and 
the two Messrs. Donald, proposing to push 
back across the district of Budaon to the 
hills, Their way was among crowds of men 
laden with plunder of a village sacked 
during the night. At the entrance of each 
village through which they passed, the men 
of it were gathered in a body to protect their 
homes against attack and plunder, They 
crowded round the Euglishmen, and eagerly 
asked, “When will your rule return. In 
ten or fifteen days? We are worn out and 
tired with this continual watching, and we 
long for peace again.” 

At four in the afternoon, the fugitives 
reached Kadir Gunge, a fort in which they had 
been rested for a few hours after the Ganges 
had been crossed by them two days before. 
The English cause was then looking more hope- 
less in that district, and their reception by the 
zemindar was proportionately cold, He pro- 
mised, however, to get them back across the 
river, to Budaon. But then, news came from 
across the river that the villages had been 
plundered and burnt, and that, in a village 
immediately opposite Kadir Gunge, there was 
a large body of horse engaged in the direct 
search for Mr. Edwards, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, watching for his landing when he 
should recross the river. Sorely against the 
will of their host, who gave them scarcely 
any food, the fugitives remained in the fort 
till the evening of the next day, when the 
zemindar told his guests that he could 
harbour them no longer. They must re-cross 
the Ganges. They went down to the river 
side; but found the boat too small (hair- 
breadth escape the fifth), and returned to be 
abused by their unwilling entertainer, When 
they had pacified him, he advised them 
strongly to abandon the design of crossing, 
and make for Furruckabad, sixty miles off, 
to which place the road was pretty clear, 
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| ind where the mutiny had not yet broken 


| out. 
| They set out, with two footmen for guides, 
| and passed a party of two or three hundred 
|| villagers holding, for protection 


| trees. 
\:ealled Kaieem Gunj. 


| place, the Nawab Ahmed Yar K 


Doollah, living eight miles off, at Shumshabad, 
upon the Ganges. 
ready for them in the afternoon, But, the 
| imperilled travellers had only touched their 


| their host caused him to send them off imme- 
| diately to Shumshabad, with an escort of five 
horsemen;. under his relation, Mooltan Khan. 


certificate of good treatment, which is almost 
|| invariably a prelude to treachery. It had to 
| be given, They set out, Mooltan Khan 
leading the way, across fields and avoiding 
all the villages. After four miles’ riding, 
there was a halt, to allow the camel on 
| which Mr, Gibson and Wuzeer Singh were 
| mounted, as well as the elder Mr, Donald on 
| his horse, to overtake the party. When they 
| did come up, Mr. Donald whispered to Mr. 
Edwards, “I have heard something that will 
| make your blood curdle.. Wuzeer Singh 
informs me that he overheard the Nawab’s 
people and our escort, before leaving Kaieem 
| Gunj, say that we were all to be killed as 
soou as we embarked on board the boat.” 
This was the truth; and, with a knowledge 
of it, the travellers arrived at the Nawab 
| Doollah’s, where they were received with 





feet civility by the Nawab’s head man, a 
indoo, who was sitting transacting business | 
| in an open verandah, surrounded by a crowd | 

' 


of people. 
| Nawab Doollah received and sent messages, 
| promised the boat, but (very bad sign) would 
;) not see his guests. 
| vided in his European bungalow. 


“T pity you, from my heart,” said Mooltan | 


| Khan. 

“ Why so?” 
| “Because there is no boat provided ; and, 
| as the roads are, you cannot expect to reach 

Futtehghur alive.” 

“Armed men are collecting round us,” 
then cried the younger Mr. Donald, from the 
window. 

Horses were ordered out for prompt 
|| return to Kaieem Gunj; and Mr. Edwards 
|| offered his second horse,ridden until that time 
| by his Afghan servant, to Mr. Gibson, who 

remained by his camel. The crowd opened to 
let them wass, aud they passed only to find a 
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of their 
villages, a night-watch in a hollow among 
At two in the morning they were 
left by their guides; at dawn they passed a 
large empty encampment; at eight in the 

| morning they entered a Pathan village,| way for him, and he passed close to Mr. 
The tehseeldar or 
overnment official was a frail old man, with a 
Kind heart, who took them to the walled} to defend himself against the swarm of men 

| grounds of the chief native pusgriahen in the| who beat him down with swords and sticks. 
2an, by whom} Mooltan Khan and his men galloped off, 

a messenger was sent to a kinsman, Nawab 


He was to have a boat 


| breakfasts, when a whispered message to 


Before taking leave, the Nawab asked for a 


Refreshment was pro-| 
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body of cavalry drawn across the road, in wait- 
ing for them, “We cannot advance a yard. 
Back to the house!” cried Mooltan Khan. 
As our countrymen turned back, the mob 
opened fire on them with savage shouts and 
yells. Mr. Edwards, putting his horse right 
at the crowd, beat through, presenting his 
revolver, careful not to discharge it, unless 
in the last extremity, Dread of it opened a 


| Gibson, who had been dragged from his 
; camel, and with a look of agony tried vainly 


leaving the white men to their fate. This 
was the sixth hairbreadth escape. The 
escort looked threatening enough when it 
was overtaken by three of the four victims, 
safely brought by their own struggle out. of 
danger. Mr. Gibson had been killed and cut 
to pieces. The elder Mr. Donald broke 
through the mob, hatless, his horse wounded 
but he sound. ‘The younger Mr. Donald 
had escaped pursuit by leaping a ravine, 
across which none dared follow. Mr. 
| Edwards’s second horse had broken loose and 
fled. That was the end of the battle; but a 
/new danger fronted them, and to meet this 
| frankly Mr, Edwards rode up to Mooltan 
Kha, and, putting a hand on his shoulder, 
Bald : 

“Have you a family and little children ?” 

He was answered by a nod. 

“And are they not dependent upon you 
for bread ?” 

hy 

“Well, so have I,” said the Englishman ; 
“and { am sure you are not the man to take 
my life, and destroy their support.” 

The Indian looked for a moment at the 
man who thus appealed to him, and then 
said : 

“T will save you, if I can; follow me.” 

Hairbreadth escape the seventh. There 
was an added peril from the discontent 
of one of the sowars, who rode off to excite 
another rising of the villagers. 
| Returned to Kaieem Gunj and to the 
Nawab’s lrouse, that magnate agreed to 
afford shelter again until nightfall. Then 
the guests must quit his house, and he could 
find nobody who would act as their guide to 
Futtehghur ; news having come to the effect 
that the commander-in-chief before Delhi 
|had poisoned himself, and that the English 
| were destroyed. ‘I'he horse of the elder Mr. 
Donald was disabled by his wound, and 
nothing could be bought for this gentleman, 
but a miserable pony, unable to bear his 

weight, The intercession of the kind old 
teliseeldar secured, however, through the 
Nawab, two trustworthy guides. Mr, Ed- 
| wards’s second horse, when they were about 
_ tostart, had been recovered, and was available 
for My. Donald’s use. They started with 
Indian complexions, and in Indian costume ; 
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every fragment of their European dressing for his master. He now brought safely to 
having been burnt in their presence. him the whole of his money and his gun, 
After two hours’ riding, the fugitives} arly in the morning of the fourteenth of 
approached two vill , close to each other,| June, when the Europeans were asleep— 
between which they had to pass. One was| fortunately for them within the gates of the 
in flames, surroun by a band of plun- | town fort—mutiny was complete in Futteh- 
derers, who caught sight of the approaching | ghur. The fort in the town was strenuously 
strangers when they were yet a mile distant, | besieged, and defended anxiously by sleepless 
and, raising a tremendous shout, began rush-| men. The two collectors, Messrs. Edwards 
ing towards a point at which they hoped to/ and Probyn, known to be in Dhurumpore, 
intereept them. Then began a race for life ;! placed Hurdeo Buksh in peril. He gathered 
and had Mr. Donald been upon the pony,! armed retainers round him, who looked with 
his life and that of his companions, who could’ a natural aversion on the white men, in 
not have abandoned him, would have there whose presence their danger lay. The chief | 
come to its end. But the horses were of the; was determined to remove them, but in his 
best ; the shouts and yells of the miscreants, | determination he was friendly. He pledged | 
and the roar and crash of the burning his honour as a rajpoot for their safety; 
villages, excited them. The mob was without! and, although in his subsequent dealings 
fire-arms, and the horsemen were the winners | with them, the endeavours to preserve them 
by about two hundred yards. “I shall! without bringing ruin down upon himself 
never forget,” says Mr. Edwards, “the yell | and those who depended on his rule, caused 
of rage the fellows raised when they saw/some of his arrangements to seem very 
they had missed their prey.” Eighth hair-| harsh, yet it is evident that he was through- | 
breadth escape. out faithful and true to his promise, and that | 
At eight o'clock in the morning, faithfully | he was really the preserver of the men for | 
guided by men—one of whom declared that | whose heads high direct and indirect rewards | 
six thousand rupees would not have tempted | were offered. Mr. Edwards, thankful that | 
him to aid the foreigners, had it not been for | his own wife and child were, as he hoped, | 
the earnest desire of his kinsman the Nawab | safe in the hills, carried Mrs. Probyn’s baby; | 
—our countrymen reached the house of Mr. | Wuzeer Singh earried another child; Mrs, | 
Probyn, magistrate and collector in Fatteh-| Probyn a third. Mr. Probyn carried his three 
ghur. As they received his welcome, all| guns and ammunition ; so they walked to the 
were speechless from emotion. Mr. Probyn’s ferry of the Ramgunga, which they crossed at 
wife and four children, with several of the midnight. They reached the village of Kus- | 
European residents, were at a fort called sowrah, where they were received kindly ; and | 
Dhurumpore across the Ganges in Oude. It some cattle and goats having been turned out | 
belonged to a zemindar of considerable influ-| to make room for them, they were put into a | 
ence called Hurdeo Buksh, who had offered! filthy shed for rest and shelter. While there, | 
to protect them. To this fort the fugitives they heard the guns attacking and replying | 
crossed on the afternoon of the tenth of June, in the siege of the fort of Futtehghur. | 
the heat then being so intense that Mr.| Wild, conflicting tales of the siege fiitted | 
Edwards’s hands were blistered into a mass | about their path ; as reports came and went, | 
of pulp. It was only on the night of the|they were overwhelmed with anxiety and | 
first of June that he had quitted his home| sorrow. After some days adding to their 
at Budaon. jintense anxiety and dread, suddenly the 
Dhurumpore was a dilapidated fort, which | firing ceased. 
could not have been defended against any| We do not repeat here the distressing | 
organised attack of the mutineers. The story of the attempted escape down the 
| 
| 
| 
mutineers. Mr. byn was considered to) threatened by the mutineers ; but, instead of 
display fool-hardy rashness in remaining with | breaking faith, he temporised ingeniously | 
his wife and family within the shelter offered! with his countrymen, visited his onhapy } 
them by the Hurdeo Buksh. Mr. Edwards! guests at night, and hoped to put off all | 
was the only other European who, after | action until the rainy season, when the rising | 
intending to go with the rest, remained—it | floods should make islands of both Kussowrah 
proved to be his ninth hairbreadth escape—! and Dhurumpore. But, the rains that year 





ee in it were found by Mr. Probyn| river by our countrymen and countrywomen | 
and . Edwards disposed to believe them- | from the fort at Futtehghur, the grounding of 
selves safer in Futtehghur, and to votern | boats, the fire from the bank, the slaughter 
thither in a body; although Mr. Probyn urged | after slaughter. Terrible words came to the 
upon them his own certain information that | two men, the lady, and the little children, in | 
the soldiers (among whom one outbreak had | their miserable cowshed. All was over. There | 
been suppressed) were not to be relied upon,! was no more firing heard. 
but were in daily correspondence with the| Hurdeo Buksh was then tempted and | 


and he was joined after a day or two bythe did not fall at the expected time. 

faithful Wuzeer Singh, who had escaped from | There was much kindness in the village. A | 
the mob in which Mr. Gibson was cut to poor Brahmin deprived his own family 0 
pieces, and had, since the escape, been search-' milk that he might give it to the outcast little 
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English children, Hurdeo Buksh’s brother 
was unfriendly, and once was forcing the 
helpless fugitives to cross the Ramgunga, to 
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more picturesque, and there are few narratives 
of any kind more touching, than the account 
iven by Mr. Edwards of the experiences, 


their certain death, when a delay in prepara- | hopes, and sorrows of the English lady with 
tion of the boat postponed the departure.| her husband and her children, and her hus- 
Hairbreadth escape the tenth. A day or| band’s friend in this place of affliction. 
two later, Mr. and Mrs, Probyn, each} Once, Mr. Edwards had an opportunity of 
carrying a child, and Mr. Edwards with their | sending, enclosed in a quill, a few words to 
baby in his arms, were wading, perforee,'his wife on a scrap of paper an inch square, 
through mud and water to the river, and one| There was but one stump of lead pencil in 
breathless messenger from Dhurumpore had | the possession of the prisoners, with a loose 
ordered them back to a village beyond Kus-| morsel of lead at theend of it. This dropped 
sowrah, another afterwards summoning them/out before the note was written, and 
on to the boat again, when Mr. Probyn deter-| had to be anxiously sought among the dust 
mined to set off to Hurdeo Buksh himeelf,/of the mud floor, and replaced and used 
and make a personal appeal. It was nine} tenderly. When the note had been written 
o’elock in the evening, and the poor little! it was steeped in milk and put in the sun to 
children were laid down to sleep upon the /dry. A crow carried it off, and was pursued 
driest place that was. to be found on the mud-| by Wuzeer Singh until the precious scrap 
bank by the water-side. Relief came in the’ that was to send peace to a grieving heart 
moonlight, and the children were carried| was dropped. It was received afterwards b 
back to the shed, Mrs. Probyn tottering on’ Mrs, Edwards in deep widow’s mourning, an 
the arm of a friendly thakoor; her bodily| when she received it, she went away an 
stvength being exhausted. False and true clothed herself in white. We read how the 
tidings, false hopes, fruitless preparations little baby died, and the poor father carried 
and false starts, followed each other until it in his arms to a night burial on one dry 
the fugitives were sent, for better security spot found among the trees. Again,there came 
of their lives, to a small herdsmen’s village 'to them suddenly, on Sunday the second of 
in the jungle. It was desired for better! August, a tall, spectral-looking figure, naked, 
concealment to retain the children in Kus- except a piece of cloth wrapped round his 
sowrah ; but what mother in such perils of! waist, much emaciated, and dripping with 
life, would be parted from her little ones? water. It was young Mr. Jones, who had 
All went by a painful night-march under escaped from the doomed boats that left 
torrents of rain—partly through deep water Futtehghur, and had been hiding in one of 
with slippery mud-bottoms—Mr, Probyn the villages of Hurdeo Buksh. Strange 
earrying his wife, each-other man having a and terrible was the story he had lived to 
child in his arms—and partly among thorny tell. 
bushes, to the wretched, solitary hamlet of | At last the narrative ends with an account 
four or five houses in the middle of the waste,!of the adventurous and most perilous run 
called the Place of Affliction (Runjapooral).,'down the river to Cawnpore, where, safe at 
“The scene,’ Mr. Edwards writes, “was last among the tents of Havelock, the 
desolate beyond description. As we came up’ escaped victims heard, for the first time, that 
no one was moving im the village, all being they, four persons and the two children, 
yet asleep. One of the thakoors roused up were the sole survivors of the massacres from 
the chief man, a wild-looking aheer, who which they had so wonderfully, by God’s 
oo out to us a wretched hovel which, | mercy, been preserved. 
said, was for the Probyns. It was — — 
full of cattle, and very filthy ; the mud and THE SMALLCHANGE FAMILY. 
dirt were over our ankles, and the effluvia ary 
stifling, My heart sank within me, as I} I was sitting in my office, near the Stock- 
looked round on this desolate and hopeless! Exchange, rather late one afternoon, when, 
seene. I laid down the poor baby on a/happening to lock over the wire blind 
charpoy in a little hut, the door of which was | which covers the lower portion of the win- 
open, and on which a child of one of the! dow, and conceals my clerk and myself 
herdsmen was fast asleep. Poor Mrs. Probyn from the public eye, my attention was 
—for the first time since our troubles com- drawn to the figure of a gentleman coming 
menced—fairly broke down, and wept at the along the street at a rapid pace, who, after 
| miserable prospect for her children and her- passing the window, began hurriedly to 
| self, Probyn was much roused, and remon- ascend the steps in front of my street door, 
| strated with the thakoors, saying, ‘ If there is | apparently with the intention of paying me 
| no better place for us than this, you had ‘a visit. Arrived at the top of the steps, I of 
better kill us at once, for the children course lost sight of him, owing to the thick- 
|| @annot live here a few hours; they must ness of the wall of the house; but I could 
|| perish,’” see, first, half of a very much splashed right 
They were at last packed in a clean and boot, and then the same amount of a simi- 
dry hole under a roof; forbidden to show larly decorated left one, being put through 
themselves by daylight. Fiction itself is not such a cleansing process as the invention of a 
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scraper affords facilities for. Naturally, as a He was actually nearly out of the office 
man of business, not wishing to be found) before I could make him understand that I 
looking out of window, I went back to my| should be most happy to give him the in- 
desk, to be ready to receive my visitor. formation he required, wheter it resulted in 
I waited some time, and then, as nobody | his employing me or not. 
appeared in the office, returned to my post of} Upon hearing this, my new acquaintance 
observation, just in time to catch another | advanced so far towards domesticating him- 
glimpse of the individual I had before|self in my office, as to go and place his 
noticed, who was now descending the stepsas| umbrella in the umbrella stand, under the 
rapidly as he had come up them, and who, on| map of that estate in Semersetshire which 
arriving at the bottom, proceeded to set off) hangs against one of the walls of my 
down the street at a rapid pace. He had not} room. ep, seeming to think that by this 
one fifteen yards,however,before he slackened | proceeding he was committing himself to a 
Ris rate of walking, and then, stopping alto-| course of conduct which might have dan- 
gether, seemed inclined to turn back. He gerous results, he turned back when he had 
stood for some little time, looking first up| got half across the room, and took possession 
the street, and then down it, leaning upon an| of the umbrella again, before the little pool 
unfurled umbrella which was in his left| of water, which (as it had a short time before 
hand, and smoothing his chin with the finger| been raining very hard) ran from it freely, 
and thumb of his right, drawing it towards a| was any size at all 
point, as if he wished, by making that feature} One would have thought that he would 
a little sharper, to give it somewhat more of| have had enough to occupy his hands with in 
character, which it certainly would have! keeping possession of this useful implement, 
borne. After standing thus for a moment or) and a large and loosely-packed parcel, tied 
two, and happening in one of his eye-excur-| up in a newspaper, which he retained under 
sions to catch me looking at him, he turned| his arm, and yet he managed to find fingers 
suddenly back, and apparently feeling him-| euough wherewith to engage from time to 
self now committed to a course, came very | time in a sharp struggle to drag certain scat- 
rapidly up the steps and into the office with- tered scraps of whisker towards the corner of 
out any further delays. |his mouth, appearing to be wholly absorbed 
He was a thin, large-eyed, light-haired|in his desire to chew these dainty morsels 
man, with a vacillating and uncertain-look-| when he ought to have been listening to my 
ing mouth, and a wandering eye. His loosely-| account of the different advantages possessed 
tied neckcloth displaying more of the me-| by the investment which was the subject of 








chanism of that part of the shirt which | 
encircles the neck than is usually shown, and | 
discovering a wonderful number of buttons, | 
apparently placed in their present position | 
with a view of meeting the exigencies of 
various forms of false collar. It was a 
muddy day, as has been already hinted, and | 
one leg of his trowsers was turned up round | 
the ancle, while the other remained in its! 
normal condition, a prey to splashes. His | 
coat collar was half up and half down, and) 
one of his thread gloves was off, while the) 
other was partly drawn ov, but not inclosing | 
the thumb, 

Such was the person who, entering my| 
office, remained standing close to the door of 
the room while he explained his business, | 
and seeming very much inclined to take the 
first opportunity which might offer of run- 
ning away as fast as his legs would carry 


“He had called,” he said, “to make some , 
inquiries about an investment, which he had 
been given to understand I had the disposal 
of,—not that he felt at all sure of adopting it. 
Perhaps, that being so, he ought not to have 
come in,—and yet he thought he should like 
to know one or two particulars about the 
speculation. Perhaps, though, it would be) 
giving me useless trouble,— yes, he really | 
thought it was absurd to trouble me, he| 
would call again when he had thought it} 
over a little more.” 





his inquiries. 

A wild stare of the eyes into vacancy, it 
may commonly be remarked, is by no means 
a sign of fixity of attention, and it is gene- 
rally less so still when it is accompanied in 
the listener by a bowing action of the head, 
softly keeping time to all the periods of the 
narration which is going on. So, having 
noted these symptoms in my gentleman, I | 
was the less surprised when I found from his. | 
questions that my statement of particulars. | 
had been but imperfectly attended to, and | 
that the major portion of them had to be 
gone over again. 

As soon as any advantage about the specu- | 
lation was mentioned, this gentleman, whose 
name was Smallchange, thought it would just 
do; but directly he had himself suggested some | 
attraction which it wanted, and which it would 


| have becn very extraordinary if it had pos- 


sessed, he desponded, and thought it would 
not. He brightened up amazingly, upon my 
mentioning that he could always sell again, 
and appeared to consider this a great point 
indeed, saying he thought that had settled 
him about it. But, suddenly eee 
that Mrs, Smalichange ought to be consulte 


upon the subject, he appeared to become all 


unsettled again, and asked if he might 
suspend his decision till her opinion had 
been obtained. 

As I assented to this, he seemed inclined to 
go off at once and see her about it, and, had 
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actually almost effected a start, when it 
| occurred to him to ask a question or two 
| about the general state of the market, These 
being satisfactorily answered, he got a little 
way again towards the door, but returned 
jmmediately to inquire whether I didn’t think 
that perhaps, upon the whole, he had better 
invest at once, without saying anything to 
Mrs. S. about it. Then, upon my replying to 
this extraordinary question that he must be a 
better judge of that than I could be, he said, 
yes,—he supposed he was; but really he did 
' pot know what to do, 


| happy at being able to put off the task of 
) deciding till then, that I felt quite a load off my | 
own mind at seeing him so much relieved. He| 
only came back three times after that,—once 
to usk if he might leave his parcel in my office 
till he called the next day. Then, on my con- 
senting to this, he returned to know whether 
I thought it would rain any more, because if 
I was of opinion that it wouldn’t, he would 
| ask permission to leave his umbrella along 
with the parcel, This, as I pronounced that 
| I thought it was going to be fine, he pro-| 
ceeded to do, but came back again in a 
minute or two to fetch it, saying that he was 
sorry to differ with me, but he thought I was 
mistaken about the weather, and that it 
would most certainly rain. With this he 
| departed, though I saw him afterwards— 
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At last I offered to, 
keep the refusal for him if he wished it, till| 
| the next day; upon which he seemed so/| 
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are at our meals, or Mr, Smallchange shaving. 
Mr, 8, never knows his own mind—never 
knows whether he ought to do a thing or 
not till he’s done it, and then always finds 
he ought not. Five moves in two years! 
Eleven housemaids in the same short time, 
and twenty-two cooks, and only one out of the 
number who could send up a dinner.—Well, 
Jane, what is it ?” 

This was addressed to a lady, who, from a 
certain flushed irritability of aspect, gave me 
the impression of being a member of the pro- 
fession just alluded to, and who, entering the 
room at this moment, appeared to be waiting 
eagerly for an opportunity of cutting in, in 
the conversation. 

“If you please, mem,” said this person, 
“*ave you made up your mind about the 
dinner ?” 

“No, Jane; 
now.” 

“Tf you please, mem, the time is getting on, 
and if the dinner is late it will be no fault 
of mine.” 

“Very well, then, we'll have the veal cut- 
ets.” 

With this the artist appeared satisfied, and 
commenced a somewhat hasty retreat, as if 
with a prophetic dread of being called back 
again. If she had any such foreboding, it 
,certainly proved to be tolerably well 
grounded, 

“Stop, Jane,” said Mrs. Smallchange, as 





, 


I can’t speak to you just 


through the glass-door—revolving upon the | that functionary was about to close the door, 

top of the steps in an agony of indecision| “stop! your master doesn’t like veal.” 
| whether he should return again or no,| ‘The artist remained at the door, holding it 

aud I think if it had not been time for) in her hand, and wearing an expression of 
| the office to close he would never have got countenance which boded no good. It was a 
| away at all, |combination of aggression and pronounced 
| I have only to add to this description of| patience, with a dogged unsuggestiveness. 
| my first interview with Mr. Smallchange, an| She was evidently expected to offer a little 
| announcement of the fact that by an extra-| kindly advice as to what had better be done, 
| ordinary coincidence, Mrs. Smallchange| and was equally evidently determined to do 
| turned out to be, on the whole, though) nothing of the kind. So she remained silent, 
| quite unaware of the fact, rather more irre-| holding the door, as I have said, in her hand, 


| solute and incapable of seeing what was the 
| right thing to do, than her husband. I became 
Seanainted with this excellent lady through 
| a circumstance highly characteristic of that 
| unpunctuality which formed an important 
| ingredient in her husband's nature. 

| Mr, Smallchange wrote to ask me to call 
| upon him on the subject of the investment at 
acertain hour. Having made this appoint- 
| ment, it was only part of my client’s cha- 
| racter to be out of the way, as a matter of 
| course, at the time on which he had originally 
| decided to receive me. The first person I 
| Saw, on entering the house, was Mrs, Small- 

ange. 

“You have called about the investment, 
| Mr. Kershaw ?” said the lady. 
| change has just stepped out. The fact is, he 
| can’t quite make up his mind about any- 
| thing. We are always moving, and always 
| Changing servants—always living in houses 
_ to let, with people going over them when we 





i nnerneeeee — 


“Mr, Small-| 


and looking up—people always look upwards 
| wheu they intend to S offensively resigned— 
}at the highest discernible bricks of the house 
| on the opposite side of the street. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what we'd better 
have,” said poor Mrs. Smallchange, in a tone 
that would have melted any breast but a 
cook's, 

The artist slightly lowered her head, and, 
raising her eyes at the same time, managing 
by these means to get a higher row of bricks 
within range. Having succeeded in this, her 
resignation and patience were a sight to 
behold. She also slightly creaked the door. 

“ Well, I suppose,” said Mrs, Smalichange, 
| desperately, “we must have a haricot of 
mutton.” 

It was a well-conceived and well-executed 
plan of insult on the part of our artist, that, 
when this order was given, she did not stir or 
alter her position. It said so plainly, “ What’s 
the use of my attempting to go; you know 
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| you’ll call me back again before the door is | mind which was one of the characteristics of 
| shut,” her disposition, appeared to forget entirely 
“And yet I don’t know,” resumed Mr.|the unpleasant scene which had just take 
Smallchange, “the worst of haricot mutton | place, and turned at once to something ele, 
is that it a, gives me the heartburn. I| The investment that could not be se 
think it’s owing to the bits of turnip,” 'and the servants that could not be kept, wer 
| Here was an opportunity for any woman not the only domestic questions on which My, 
but a cook to have suggested, “should she try; and Mrs, Smalichange found a difficultyiy 
a haricot without turnips.” Our artist was,| deciding. They had more room in their hong 
| however, far too much absorbed in the study | than they wanted ; and doubts had beset t 
| of the habits of the sparrow (a specimen of| for months past,as to the propriety of im 
| which tribe was now touching up his feathers | creasing their income, and their family circle, 
| wpon the sill of one of the upper windows of| by taking in a lodger. Having shown my. 
the opposite building) to put forward this or | self so politely anxious to be of use in 4 
indeed any other elucidation of the diffi-| matter of the cook, I was now applied tom 
culty. the subject of this new perplexity. Anxiety 
At length this view of the case seemed to|to escape as fast as possible from my w- 
present itself to the distracted mind of Mrs.| expected position of family adviser, led me 
Smallchange, who thereupon proceeded to|to give my opinion positively, without m 
deliver herself as follows : |instant’s consideration, in favour of letting 
“ Suppose we were to try a haricot without the spare apartments in the house—to 4 
turnips, cook.” No answer from that func-|single gentleman, of course. Profoundly im 
tionary, with the exception of an offensively | pressed by the instantaneous character of my 
patient smile. So Mrs, Smallchange went decision, Mrs. Smallehange agreed with me 
on, “ And yet I don’t know that that would!on the spot. A single gentleman—yes, that 
be of any use, for I rather suspect that | would be the very thing—she wondered she 
it’s the grease that makes it disagree with) had not thought of it before. And she was 
one.” ‘go enamoured with the idea, that the house 
This proved an unfortunate remark, and maid was sent to a neighbouring stationer's, 
the change on the part of the chef de cuisine, and before I was out of the house, a card, 
who, from wearing an appearance of patience with an announcement of Furnished Apart 
which gave her a false air of Griselda, sud-' ments, was put up-in the window. 
denly appeared in the character of a much| The ultimate results of this proceeding 
injured but little enduring and retortive Fury, | were, it must be acknowledged, as remark 
was both remarkable—and to any one who | able as they were chavacteristic. 
had been less expectant of it than I was—| ‘The single gentleman, to secure whom wa 
instructive. | the object of Mrs, Smalilchange’s ambition, a 
“ Grease,” with a short laugh, “grease—| it is of all matrons who have lodgings to let, 
well, it was the first time she’d ever heard of! turned up almost ‘as soon as he was required, 
grease in her cooking—which Mr. Swallowfat, | and proved a most unexceptionable and de 
a true gentleman, at her very last place, he sirable specimen of his class. Punet 
sent down word to say as never in his life’ middle-aged, precise, and methodical in 
had he seen cooking free from grease like his habits, and rigidly exact in his payments, 
| hers. And Mrs, Sparerib, which grease and He might be a little irritable and fussy per 
| fat was good for her by the doctor’s orders, haps, at times, but we all have our faults, 
| being in a fast decline, would hask her often, Then—bless him—he had that wonderful 
saying, ‘Your dishes, Jane, is hall so free advantage that he was not too much at home, 
| from fat that I shall never get no flesh upon | His situation as clerk in the offiee ot a Canal 
my bones with you for cook I knows’—but Company involving a daily absenee from 
| what's the use of talking to them as doesn’t | home of eight hours’ duration, as the clock 
know their own opinions, and much less how | struck nine he left the house in the mornin 
| a dinner should come up. Why had she and at the moment when the hands poi 
ever come among such people, with Mr. on the dial to five in the afternoon his knock 


Swallowfat a begging her to stay, and Mrs.'—none of your latch-key lodgers this—was | 


| Sparerib in strong hysterics when she left— ‘heard at the door. When it has been further 
she might have know’d that them as couldn’t| stated that Mr. Pluffers, for that was his 
keep a cook a month was not the masters or) name, was short and comfortable in figure, 
| the missuses as she could live with—no.” |and scrupulously neat in his attire, enou 
“There now,” said poor Mrs. Smallchange,| has been said in deseription of this m 

| as the infuriate artist made her exit at the lodger. 


conclusion of this remarkable speech, and| Now, it will doubtless be asked how it was | 


banged the door behind her, “that’s a speci- that a person so precise and particular in his 
men of how I’m served continually.” ways as this gentleman, was contented to 


I expressed my sympathy as wellas I could, remain in an establishment which one would | 


and promised, if I heard of a good cook, to be prepared to believe would be so ill con 
send her without delay to Mrs. Smallehange. ducted as that of our friend Mrs, Small 
That lady then, with a happy versatility of change. And this does at first sight appeat 
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s puzaling question, though the solution is in | simple process of sending Miss Anna up- 


reality a simple one enough. How is it that 

nm, my young friend, who are now engaged 

reading these annals of the undecided, 
how is it, ask, that you, who cannot stand 
long stories, go every evening and sit (an 
example of respectful attention) listening to 
the protracted narrations which emanate 
from the lips of that outrageous old bore, 
Longyarn? Or you, sir, who are old enough 
to kuow better, and are so good a judge of 
music that you will not allow your dear 
sisters to sing in your presence because they 
ave not of the force of Madame Alboni, or 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini, how is it that you | 
are content to spend night after night in 
raptures under the performance of the elder 





stairs with the breakfast things. Upon 
which occasion she would arrange them with 
such a winning gracefulness, and, dropping 
down upon her knees, and putting on a pair 
of gloves and an apron, would insist upon 
lighting the fire herself, with such a mutinous 
and pleasant air, that other fires were lit 
besides that within the grate, and the heart 
of Mr. Pluffers, well fortified as one would 
have expected by years, obesity, and business 
habits, was so completely reached by Miss 
Anna’s charms, that, though mentally resolv- 


|ing that the first step in his married life 


should be to step out of his present place of 
abode, he yet determined that he would not 
leave Mrs. Smalichange’s roof alone. And 


Miss Tympanum, who startles the echoes'so, one morning, when Miss Anna dropped 
with an organ like that of a pea-hen, and a/on her knees before the fire, it happened 
perception of tune such as might be found in| that Mr. Pluffers might have been observed 
| the asylum for the incurably deaf? What is|' —had anybodybeen present besides the cat— 
the reason of these things, I ask? Is it not to drop upon his knees before Miss Anna, 
because, in the first instance I have men- and then and there to make her an offer of 
tioned, the niece of Longyarn, who takes his hand and heart. ; 
| eharge of the old boy’s. household, has soft} “I’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Pluffers,” 
| dark eyes and wavy hair, and a complexion said the young lady, as the excellent gentle- 

like a rose, only prettier, and in the second, | man, having captured one of her basin dey ro- 
because the youngest Miss Tympanum, Fanny | ceeded to ies the somewhat coally glove 
by name, has been endowed by nature with | which encased it, and which in his rapture 
a tight and buxom figure, and is as comely a! he was too agitated to perceive ; “I’m sure 
little body, from the topmost hair on the I don’t know—lor! what a smudge you've 
| erown of her head to the extreme tip of her’ got upon your nose—here, let me wipe it 
‘mncommonly pretty foot, as you will meet off, with my apron—I’m sure I don’t know, 

with between Berwick-upon-l'weed and the! but I’ll speak to Mama about it.” 

Lizard Point in Cornwall? Is it not, in a| Well, Mama was spoken to about it, and 
' word, because you are in love ? Papa, too, and certainly if Miss Smallchange 

Well, and Mr, Pluffers was in love—and| was uncertain what to say about it, it was 

with Miss Anna Smallchange. quite clear that both Mir. and Mrs. 8. were 
Anna Smallchange, the eldest daughter of still more completely incapable of forming an 
our undecided couple, was just eighteen, and opinion on the subject. So that when Mr. 
certainly, as far as personal qualifications Pluffers returned from his place of business— 
went, amply justified the admiration which; where he had made so many mistakes that 
her elderly lover bestowed upon her. She the head official had remarked to one of the 
inherited the family indecision, however, and! shareholders that Pluffers was getting old, 
with it a certain insouciance which, while it| he found that, so far from his fate being 
kept her perfectly happy under any circum- finally decided, things were very much where 
stances in which she might be placed, and | he had left them in the morning. 
caused her to acquiesce in everything that| It was then that that remarkable series of 
was proposed to her, rendered it extremely | letters, known so widely (in the polite circles) 
unlikely that she would respond very ardently as the Pluffers correspondence, commenced, 
to the ion of Mr. Plutiers, or indeed of | It begins with a note from Mr. Pluffers, who, 
any other Mister that wore a head. unable to touch food in his present condition 
r. Pluffers was in love, then,—and it was | of suspense, writes as follows ; 
| because Mr. Pluffers was in love, that he 

endured as he did the trying eccentricities [No. 1.] 
which oceasionally showed themselves in his Sraxert, First-floor, April 31st, 18—. 








| landlady’s conduct. Thus, when, as would 


happen sometimes, Mrs, Smallchange had so | 


| engaged the servants in executing—I. was, 
| going tosay—her orders, but, on reflection, her | 
| counter orders, appears a fitter term—when 
| the servants had been so ccomplotely occupied 


all the morning in not fulfilling their direc- 
tions, that Mr. Pluffers came down to break- 
fast, and found neither fire nor tea-things 
prepared—the expected storm might, I say, 


| at such times, be always averted by the 


Mr. Pluffers presents his compliments te Mr. Small- 
change, and begs to be informed, per present mes- 
senger, whether Mr. and Mrs. 8. have come to any 
decision upon @ subject. neatly concerning Mr, P.’s 
peace of mind, 


[No. 2.] 
Street, Parlours, April 31st, 18—. 
Mrs. Smallchange has been in consultation with 
Mr. Smallchange, upon the subject mentioned im Mr. 
Pluffers’ letter, all day, but they are unable, at present, 
to give a final answer, 
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[No. 3.] 


Straret, First-floor, April 31st, 18—. 
Mr. Ploffers begs to acknowledge Mrs. Smallchange’s 
favour of the 31st inst., aud respectfully to inquire the 
grounds of ber unwillingness, and that of Mr. 8., to 
give Mr. P. an answer at once. Do they consider 
Mr. P.’s means insufficient ? 


[No. 4.] 


Srnzet, Parlours, April 31st, 18—. 
Mrs. Smallchange is not actugted, nor is Mr, 8., by 
pecuniary considerations. Mrs. Smallchange will give 
her daughter to any man who will fondly cherish her. 


[No. 5.] 


Sraext, First-floor, April 31st, 18—. 

Mr. Ploffers acknowledges Mrs. Smallchange’s second | 
favour of the 31st inst., and begs to intimate, in reply, | 
that he is prepared fondly to cherish Miss Sinallchange. | 
He therefore hopes for an early and favourable answer | 
to his application. Mr, P. also begs to inform Mrs, 8. 
that he has not tasted food since the morning, nor wili 
he do so till an answer in some degree final has 
reached him on a subject nearly concerning—as men- 
tioned in first letter—Mr. P.’s peace of mind. 


[No. 6.] 
—-— Srreet, Parlours, April 31st, 18—. 


| 


Mrs. Smallchange is of opinion, and so is Mr. 8., 
that Mr. Pluffers’ last letter is, in many respects, | 
a satisfactory one; and Mrs, 8. strongly recommends | 
him to get some dinner immediately, as she can give | 
Mr. P. no more conclusive answer than this just at 
present, 


With this reply, which somewhat raises 
his hopes, Mr. Pluffers is obliged to be, for | 
the present, satisfied, and proceeds to swallow | 
as much tepid Irish-stew as he can conve- 
niently get down, 

Some idea may be formed from the letters 
which we have quoted above of the nature of 
Mr. Pluffers’ courtship. Two or three times | 
a day his fate was altered; and, as Miss| 
Anna was perfectly passive in the matter, 
and declined to interfere with her destiny, it'| 
seems probable that if Mrs. Smallchange had 
not been goaded into decision at last by the | 
superior indecision of Mr. §., the wedding-| 
day would never have been fixed at all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smallchange were sitting in| 
their parlour on the eve of the day which it 
had been settled should at last put a period 
to the sufferings of the unfortunate Mr. 
Pluffers. They had had a leg of mutton for) 
dinner, which had been half boiled and half 
roasted, being indebted for this singular 
form of cookery (which caused the twenty- 
third cook to give instant warning) to doubts | 
which had arisen in Mrs. Smallchange’s 
mind as to the best mode of preparing the 
joint in question—doubts which had resulted 
in favour of the roasting process, only, un- 
happily, when the mutton had been some 
hour and a-half in the boiling water. They 
were sitting there, and digesting this cheerful 


} 





meal as rapidly as might be, when the fol-| 


lowing startling conversation took place : 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


“Well, I suppose, it must now, Mr: Smal. 
change,” replied the lady. 

Here there was a short pause, and Migs 
Anna, who was making wedding-favour, 
looked up for a moment, and then went on 
with her task. 

“My dear,” Mr. Smailchange recommen: 


“T am not at all sure that I like this mateh, | 


Isn’t Mr, Pluffers much older than Anna?” 


“Why, of course he is,” said Mrs. Small. 


change. “Have you only just discovered 
that?” (Mr. Pluffera was fifty-five if he 
was @ day.) 

“Tt never struck me before,” said Mr, 
Smallichange, meditatively. “Well, you 
know that will never do. 
done to stop it ?” 

“Why, how can anything be done now?” 
replied Mrs. 8, “all the 
made, and the people invited for to-morrow,” 

“ And the thing must really go on, then?” 
asked Mr. Smallchange, helplessly. 


“Not if you disapprove of it, Mr. Small. , 


change,” replied the lady. The chronic inde- 


cision was beginning to work in HER now, t 
|“ Not if you disapprove of it.” 

“O! it isn’t exactly that I disapprove of | 
it, you kuow,” Mr. Smallchange answered; | 
“T should be very sorry to say that I disap | 


proved of it.” 
“Whether you say it or not, I am 


uite 
sure that you do disapprove of it,” said Sie | 


Smallchange, “and under those circumstances, 


I cannot but feel that it is my duty—averse | 


as I am to unsettle what has once been 
decided on—to put a stop to this ill-assorted 
union. 
lady, plaintively, “why did we ever go and 
decide that such a wedding should take 
place ?” 

“O, dear me!” echoed Mr. Smallchange. 


“ At all events,” said Mrs. Smallchange, | 


valorously, “I am determined that it shall 
not come off to-morrow.” 
At this moment Miss Anna, having just 


completed a favour, proceeded to place it in | 


the basket along with the others, and taking 
a new supply of ribbon, began to make a 
fresh one. 


“My dear,” said her excellent mama, per | 


ceiving this, “you needn’t make any more 
favours.” 

“Very well, mama,” replied the young 
lady, cheerfully. 

“Have you not heard,” continued Mrs, 
Smallchange, “that your papa and I have 


decided that the wedding is not to take | 


place ?” 

“Yes, mama,” 

“Then why, my dear, do you go on with 
the favours ?” 

“ Because, mama, I thought perhaps you 
might alter your minds about it.” 

“No, Anna, no; I never alter my mind, 


|Mr. Smallchange does, it is true; but tell | 


“ My dear,” said Mr. Smallchange, “is this} me, my child, I suppose rou have no objection 


wedding really to take place ?” 


| to this change of affairs ?” 


[Conducted by 


Can’t anything be | 


preparations are | 





O, dear me!” continued the good | 
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“QO, no, mama,” replied this dutiful girl ;| formant (cook, number twenty-four) was at 
“but what’s to become of the favours, and | the corner of the street, where every member 
my wedding-dress, and the breakfast which | of the family—including the youngest child, 
js all prepared ?” who might be about three years old—leant 

“Why, my dear,” replied Mrs. Smallichange, | out of the window in turns, to give the coach- 
“with regard to the favours and the dress,| man contrary directions, 
there’s no telling how soon you may want| ‘The methodical Mr. Pluffers was at the 
them yet, and they will keep well enough ;| church punctually at fifieen minutes past 
and as to the breakfast, as the things are all) eleven, which was the appointed hour. Here 
cold, I think it would be a very nice plan to| he remained till ten minutes to twelve, 
pack them up in a hamper, and go and have| passing the time. in polite but incoherent 


a pic-nie, to-morrow, at Hamptou Court.” 


change. 

“Yes; or Kew,” said Mrs. Smallchange. 

“Or, perhaps, Chisw—” 

“ At all events,” interrupted Mrs. Small- 
change, “ we'll go somewhere, and then we 
shall be out of the way; and the carriage 
which was to have taken us to church will 
just do; and then Mr, Piuffers will have 
time to cool down a little before we meet ;| 
and the people who are asked to the break- 
fost must be told when they come that un- 
avoidable circumstances — yes, that’s the 
expression—have compelled us to postpone 
the marriage, and so,” continued this excel-| 
lent lady, quite in spirits at a reprieve from 
the necessity of taking so decided a step as) 
had been contemplated on the morrow ; “and 
#0 we shall have time to think what is to be 
done next.” 

“Poor Mr. Pluffers,” said pretty Miss 
Anna, complacently, “ what will he say when 


’ 


| conversation with the clergyman and clerk, 
“Or Richmond,” suggested Mr. Small-| 


and in reading from beginning to end the 
epitaphs on the different monumental tablets 


| with which the walls of the edifice were 
| decorated. 


It is indeed doubtful in the last 
degree whether these mural biographies con- 
veyed any very distinct idea to his distracted 
mind beyond a vague and general feeling of 
wonder as to how it happened that, though 


| all people who die are possessed of the whole 


of the cardinal virtues, and every quality cal- 
culated to make them unexceptionable mem- 
bers of society, and faultless in all the rela- 
tions of life, there yet happen to be here and 
there one or two very unpleasant people in 
the world. 

At ten minutes to twelve, it being evident 
that something must have happened, Mr. 
Pluffers left the church, and rushed with 


| delirious haste to the abode of the faithless 


Miss Anna. But to tell of the effect upon 
this injured gentleman of the disappearance 
of the bride, and upon the invited guests of 


he hears of all this ?” the disappearance of the breakfast, would be 
* At all events,” said Mrs, Smallchange, as|to harrow unnecessarily the feelings of the 
she lit her bedroom candle ; “ at allevents—| reader, who yet, if he insists upon having his 
we'll sleep upon it.” | sensibilities thus lacerated, is hereby referred 
Now Mr. Pluffers, upon the wedding-day | for a more powerful description of such a 
being settled, had, as a matter of etiquette, scene than the present writer could furnish, 
been incontinently hustled out of the house ;| to any one of those paragraphs which appear 
and, upon the eve of the day in question,| (during the autumn season of the year) in 
especially had been forbidden to show his|the different provincial newspapers, and 
nose on any pretence whatsoever. A prac-| which are usually headed, Singular Scene at 
tice which, I am told, must ever be observed | a Wedding. 
on such occasions, on pain of an infringement | 
of all the canons of decency and propriety. | 
It happened, therefore, that the excellent 
gentleman was all this time in happy igno- 
rance of the changes which were going on in 
his destiny, and spent the evening in trying 
to get on a pair of white gloves which were 
several aizes too small for him, and in learn- 


Whether the excellent Mr, Pluffers was 
ultimately made happy by the possession of 
Miss Anna’s hand, I am unable to affirm with 
certainty, but rumours have reached me to 
the effect that one morning, after it had been 
definitely and finally settled overnight by Mr. 
and Mrs. Smallchange, that they never would 
ing the whole of the marriage service (the|or could part with their eldest daughter 
clergyman’s part included) by heart. | during the term of their natural lives,—1 have 

The next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Small-| heard it vaguely rumoured, I say, that the 
change, manifesting a most unusual decision | next morning the whole party adjourned to 
of character, perhaps because it was exer-|the parish church, and that, at the conclusion 
cised in carrying out an act of iNdecision,|of the ceremony which converted Miss 
found themselves still bent upon putting a} Anna Smailchange into Mrs. Pluffers, and 
stop to the wedding. So, when the coach|during which Mr. Pluffers had, from his 
which had been hired to convey the whole | accurate knowledge of the service, caused 
pay to church, where they were to meet the | considerable confusion by putting his oar in 
bridegroom, arrived, the hamper was hoisted | in parts of the ritual in which the voice of 
in, and closely followed by the whole of the | the officiating clergyman ought alone to have 
Smallchange ‘family. And the last thing | been heard,—it was at the conclusion of the 
that was seen of them that day by my in- ceremony, that Mr. Smallchange was heard 
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to whisper to Mrs. Smallehange as they left 
the building : “T suppose nothing could be 
done to stop it now ? 


UP AND DOWN THE GIRALDA. 


THERe were but a few hours left to me in | 
Seville, and I had to go to the government | 
cigar manufactory and to ascend the Moorish 
tower of the Giralda. 

I was anxious to see the cigar-making, | 
because smoking is so pre-eminently a | 
Spanish national habit, and this manufac- 
turing palace is the well-spring of Spanish | 
smoking. All the tobaceo comes from Cadiz. 
Cadiz, the bright Venice of Iberia, is the 
dépdt of the Havannah leaf, and its quays 
are heaped up with the dry, scented, brown- 
veined leaves which contain that precious 
soothing balm to the worn and sorrowful, 
which the Spaniard loves so well to extract 
and turn to vapour in the red erucible of | 
a pipe-bowl. In all places Spaniards smoke ; | 
whether they be fruit-sellers sitting beside | 
their green and golden pyramid of melons ;| 
whether a butcher, grand over his gilt and | 
painted scales ; whether a bare-breasted porter | 
asleep with his rough head resting, like wan- 
dering Jacob, on a seaside rock; whether | 
tight-coated custom-house officials, or lovers 
clinging at midnight to the grating that 
shuts in a mistress; whether on mule, in 
boat, in vineyard, pepper-picking, or grape- 
treading; the Spaniard smokes, as if he were 
born for that special purpose and for no 
other. 

I had traversed over and over the fashion- 
able walks on the bank of the Guadalquivir, | 
where tides of carriages roll between shores | 
of dusty trees. I knew the old Alameda, 
with its faded palaces, now inn-yards, and its 
benches where peasants sit and smoke and 
gossip till the star-lamps are lit all at once by | 
the celestial lamplighters, and the streets of | 
Heaven outshine the streets of earth. I had 
wandered all round the five miles of yellow 


in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven. It hag 
a moat, and has been, in its time, fortified 
against the Carlists; although its yellow 
stucco does not appear so much as pitted 
with shot. I see nothing of the four thou- 
sand cigar-makers of Seville as I go into the 
porter’s lodge, where two or three idle, seedy, 
lounging warders drone away the hot hours; 
but | wait in that dingy guard-room while 
one of the pauper warders goes to some still 
idler superior with my card. The only 
visible thing in the room is an almanae, dead 
and ante-dated, with a catherine-wheel cob- 
web spun over its face ; and, on the window- 
sill which looks into the court-yard, is the 
invariable Arab water-jar, placed ready for 
the stranger or chance-comer, be he king 
or peasant, friend or dun. It is of the usual 
dirty white kid-glove colour, and is now, as 
I raise it to my thirsty lips, empty : all but a 
mocking drop that trickles gratefully on my 
tongue. I pronounce a blessing on the last 
drinker, which puts me in a right state of 
mind to wait ten long Spanish minutes for 
my messenger who, at last, returns, and leads 
me off down purgatorial passages, playing 
the Virgil to my Dante. 

I first go through courts where splashing 
fountains toss about silver prodigally over 
their octagonal marble basins and circum- 
na court-yard stones; which it renders 
uminously and transparently wet. I see, 


everywhere, empty piles of square packing- | 


cases of this precious weed. I enter the low, 
dark, shady cellar rooms on the ground-floor, 
where the celebrated rappee snuff—the snuff 
that, in Louis the Fourteenth books and in 
the Spectator and Tatler period, was called 
The Spanish, par excellence. Thisis the snuff 
which, put as a joke in his wine, killed the 
wit and verse-maker Santeuil. This was the 
irritating scented dust that was the special 
luxury of the clergy of this priest-haunted 
city in the good old times, when bands 
of black shovel-hats filled the city squares 
and public places. Here are brown snuff- 








battlemented walls, and worked in and out! coloured men tinting the black chocolate- 
of the unwatched gates. I had mused, as is| like powder with ochrous earth from the 
expected of one, in the Prado de San Sebastian, | seaport of Carthagena. I look like a mad 
where the Inquisition once lighted its fires, | apothecary who has covered himself with his 
and where good men were translated to the | own drugs ; for my black coat is covered with 
other world, on fiery wings, while princes, | the rhubarb-coloured dust, and I grow snuffier 
bishops, courtiers, jesters, wits, and ladies, | than the snuffiest canon that ever drawled a 
in a circumambient tide of cloth of gold | mass. The guide tells me that snuffing, in the 
and jewelled silks, looked on, chattering and | old times, was more common than smoking. 
fan-playing. The naked gipsy children and | I have no respect for the habit ; so I sneeze 
the beggar gamblers [ had seen and| loudly in protest, passing it off as the infir- 
sketched. mity of a stranger. There they go on, those 

Now, I skulk from the intolerant sun, walk- | brown old men, chopping the leaves ready for 
ing along the dark rivulet of shadow on the | grinding on huge oak blocks, which are yellow 
left-hand side of the street. Not far from the | and dusty. There are scuppers and troughs 
gate of San Fernando, I find the tobacco| full of the black treacherous powder, and 
manufactory, whose vast roofs—for there are|there are vats of black treacle, with sticky 
twenty-eight court-yard squares in this one| bubbles rising to the surface, in which some 
cincture of walls—cover a hideous jumble of| of the tobacco is steeped and glued together. 
passages, cloisters, terraced inclosures, and|'The men, I observe, seem working more like 
factory halls, the work of a Dutch projector! careless soldiers engaged on public works, 
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than ordinary disciplined workmen in a great 
national factory. 
In other courts and rooms which I pass 


| through (following Virgil, who is, I think, 


anxious to get to dinner, yet is not a refuser 


| of a peseta, or shilling) they are sawing deal 


UP AND DOWN THE GIRALDA. 
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had eyes, and saw what could be seen, that 
our matron Caterina was not satisfied with 
the double and onerous task of rolling 
gees cigars and rocking the dormant 
*edro ; she was also dining; and her frugal 
dinner of clouded yellow grapes, greasy to 


planks for boxes, knocking together huge 
| packing-cases, and burning in certain letters 

which form the government brand. In rather dirtier than the floor. 

-corners of the courts, under shelter of por-| It required afamily man’s assurance to face 
| ticoes, or drying in loose shuffling heaps on those files.of hungry, impudent, defiant, wicked 
the leaden roofs, high above the eity, lies the | quizzing black eyes ; still, I do not know that 
| tobacco, There, are the great spear-headed|1 felt much the worse for them. So I went 
| leaves, dry, dark brown, and fragrant, piled|on to other rooms, all full of mischievous 

in great sacrificial altar-heaps: all brought,| chattering girls, brimful of fun, and load- 
| I suppose, from that mountain of tobacco I|ing white cigarette tubes or rolling those 
| saw gathered together, amid shattered wrecks brown Havannah leaves, so crisp and fra- 
| of scented Havannah packing-cases, in the grant. They form a pleasant gipsy eneamp- 

moat-like court of the government store at ment as you take them, in a coup d’cel, 
Cadiz, fresh from the holds of West Indian from one end of the hall, with their red 
| ships. and yellow head-cloths, strange coloured tur- 
| the cigarreras, or female cigar-makers,| bans and impromptu coquettish draperies 

three or four thousand in number, are the| twisted and bound round their coarse, full- 
| special curiosities of the Seville tobaceo fac-| blooded faces, We see no more the old 
| tory. They pass me by twos and threes,| mantilla that the ancient cigarrera wore, 
laughing and chatting, bare-footed or griset-| and which was an Eastern sort of disguise, 
| tishly shod, in every court and passage.| such as you still see in the half Moorish town 
They are the Murillo women, the city Dulci-| of Tarifa: It was crossed over the face and 
| neas, and are a sect and caste of themselves,| bosom, and was a provoking, enticing, love- 
| employed here in slowly toiling through their making article of dress. 
annual task of making two millionsof pounds, I leave these young Jezebels to slander, 
of cigars. These are the women whose sires! scandal, love confidences, and general happ 
perished in the fires of the Inquisition, in , chatter, and pace on, following Virgil throug 
| the bull-ring, and the Moorish battle-field.| a train of more courts and anterooms ; where 
Knife, guitar, and cigar, they handle well. | hags nurse children and cook dinners over red, 
What a clack and Babel of jarring tongues| glowing charcoal. There were groups eating, 


the eye, salt-fish, and white cakey bread 
were lying by her on the table, which was 

















| there is as I enter the chief h 
| damsels are seated in vis-a-vis groups at long 


| seem as of unbaked clay, moist and yellow. 
| The nimbleness with which that woman with 


| under her chin, furls up the brown leaf into 
| & twisted tube is something near a miracle. 





| hands twirl the cigar leaves. The little 


| fists catalepsied in the air, It has nothing | 
| particular on, but a little ridicplous dirty | 


! where some | 
two thousand of these loose-clad matrons and 


low oval tables! Their bare arms and necks 


the red handkerchief tied over her head and 


She has her little brown child in a rude 
cradle by her side. The cradle is on rollers, 
and she rolls them with her foot while her 


Pedro is firm asleep on ite back, with ite little | 





white shirt ; and round its fat roll of a neck | 


playing at dominoes, and there were children 
who seemed merely waiting for their sisters 
or mothers. There were stony-faced crones, 
Macbeth witches, with throats a pucker of 
yellow wrinkles—like the folding part of a 
pair of bellows—sitting sibyl-like, waiting for 
I know not what, And so, passing by more 
coffin-rows of empty presses, and piles of 
brown autumn tobacco-leaves, and talked 
at by more wandering troops of cigar girls, I 
break my way into the torrid street, and bear 
towards the Giralda, which, mast-like (as 
Ford, ever quick at similes, says), rises frem 
the brown-burnt sea of roofs, an eternal 
monument of the Pyramid builders and their 
bygone faith. 

On my way, I meet and fraternise with 





dangles an ivory ring, which, I suppose, does Fortywinks, the great traveller; a puffy, 
as well for dental purposes as a coral radish red-faeed man, with blue shorn chin and 
mounted in silver. A bowl of paste is on bushy moustachios, I met him yesterday at 
our matron’s table. With this she fastens that the table d’héte, and, finding him intent on a 
little nipple of the cigar which smokers bite, book about Spain, kept making signals of 
off as they would a fruit-stalk, On shelves friendship to him with the downward turned 
above her, are bundles of finished cigars, | decanter. 

brown and fluted like so many Pandean-| Fortywinks has round staring eyes, pro- 
pipes cut into lengths. I do not see, round | minent and projecting with eager observing ; 
them those pleasant soft crimson and yellow|he is dry about the lips with over-much 
silk bands which one sees in London tobac-| talking ; he is one of the most voluble, en- 
Conists’ windows ; so, I suppose those are thusiastic, self-satisfied noodles that ever 
_ added as a finishing off and tinal bloom. | devoted himself to investigating the manners 
I must mention, only to show that Iiof a country. His mind seems filled with 
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[Conducted by 


the trivialities of travel. He jabbers about Market-cart—mere market-cart; no sleep; 
Fonda Madrids, Fonda Europas, Fonda la jolt, jostle, bump, jog. 

Regnas, Posadas, and Ventas. He knows| But, now we are at the Giralda, the great 
the price of everything, and exactly how| Moorish tower of beauty, with its frescoed 
many bottles of Manzanilla (six) it takes! walls; the sharp square of keen brick, with 
to fill your travelling bota (or leather bag). the stueco peeling off, as the stone tunicle 
He is something between a bagsman, ais peeling off the Pyramids, We look at 
chevalier dindustrie in his noviciate, and a|\it from all sides. We have seen it illumi- 
military officer. He smiles at ladies ‘at the| nated at night, rising a starry pinnacle 
table d’hdte, whispers you, Did you ever|to the blue heaven. We have seen it a 
see so fascinating a brunette? stares at her | centre-point, in the hot silent Spanish noons, 
hard, colours the colour of pickled cabbage | for the sun to burn. We want to see the 
when she looks at him casually on her way! Moorish tower of prayer now from above, and 
to a slice of melon, plunges into knots of| from the airy summit where the falcons build 
conversation, talks bad French and worse | and circle, to look down on the Arab river, 
Spanish, laments to men in loud voice the; and the great mob of brown-roofed houses, 
stupid prejudices of my countrymen, who convents (now factories), and Renaissance- 
never find Spaniards—as he has found them | foliated palaces, all girdled in by five miles of 
—courteous, affable, hospitable, intellectual, | crumbling walls, where the aloe bristles, and 
tolerant, generous, and liberal. Fortywinks is|the bramble crawls, and twines its thorny 
the strangest and most inconsequential man I| chains round its purple fruit. We want to 
ever met. He came to me wonderfully, and|see the relative positions of the noble, and 
disappeared wonderfully. He was by turns)the gipsies’ querter ; the relative preponder- 
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condescending and overbearing. He supposed 
I was laughing at him ; he was sorry to find 
Englishmen so unsociable ; he was sometimes 
ashamed to own them ascountrymen. Then, 
in the middle of a string of recommendations 
of the guides in the last city he was in, he 
would plunge again headlong into distant 


ance of the medizval Roman, and Moorish 
cities ; of Aboo-Yoosoof-Yacoob’s city and 
that of Columbus or Charles the Fifth. 

So I and Fortywinks—disregarding the 
yellow flower-stalk pinnacles, countless as 
the alpine peaks of the cathedral that sup- 
planted the mosque of the Faithful, the doors 


Spanish conversations down the table, ges-| netted round and banded over by stone 


ticulating, apologising, making sham jokes 
and feeble theorems, then bowing and scowl- 
ing until I really trembled for his wits, 
till I found on examination he was born 


| tracery, the guardian porter saints who heed 
neither the righteous nor the sinner who 
enter, the Pharisee priest, or the publican 
muleteer—push on past the stone terraces 














without them. His name he would not give!and broken Roman pillars chained together 
me, but hinted that it was known, and of|in a rude jailer way that surround the 
weight. I found it by tracking through the|church, and enter the enclosure leading 
visitor’s book, and asking the waiter, who/|to this stupendous tower; which, in Forty- 
had looked at his trunk, Whether he was an| winks’s humble opinion, “if he may be con- 
impostor or a fool, I never quite decided. sidered to be in a position to assert it,” 

lf I go to Grenada, says Fortywinks, I| shoots up like a rocket into a region of 
must waste no time, but at once ask for Ben-| beauty unknown to all other European or 
saken. Without Ben-saken, I shall see! Oriental towers. We walk round the fifty 
nothing. He, Fortywinks, without Ben-| feet of sharp close stuccoed brick, that form 
saken, would have seen nothing. You walk} one of its sides, and reach the lower guard- 
about in that wonderful, most wonderful | room, where the curator resides. The curator 
city, and see perhaps a coat of arms over a|is a tight-jerkined man, with a great bunch 
door; says Ben-saken, that coat of arms,|of keys at his girdle, like the jailer in a play. 
Monsieur, was put up by the Duke of Medina} His face is one of those dry, brown. Spanish 
Coeli, in fifteen hundred and eighty-six,—the | faces, with eyes smouldering with quiet fire, 
first of April, fifteen hundred and eighty-six. | a surly mouth, and a slow articulation. Evi- 
So he goes on—wonderful! Perhaps El coutty, if there is one thing he hates more 
thought the age of adventures past? Not|than another, it is going up those seventy 
a bit of it. Had 1 heard of the hotel falling,|inclined planes to the bell-turret of the 
in the Calle Francos, Madrid? No? Was|Giralda. There is also an old crone, who 
astonished, He was there. Some one build-} mumbles prayers to herself, and is rubbing, 
ing next door had gradually undermined| with other purposes than Aladdin’s, one of 
the foundations of the hotel. Middle of|those old Roman lamps that the Andalu- 
the night awoke: floor sloping: slipped on| cian peasantry and the poor people of Rome 





his stockings, threw his carpet-bag out of|still use. (It was just like those found at, | 


window, ran down, found the stairs full of| Pompeii, and still used throughout Naples. 
ladies in their night-dresses, ran out, looked| It went up in a square brass stalk, with a 
back one street off, and saw the hotel fall to| base below to rest on, and a ring above for the 
the ground, Was not that an adventure ?| finger: half way down came the best abaee 
That was nothing. Had I been the night-|oil chamber, with three spouts for wicks.) 
journey to Grenada? Such a conveyance! | Brushing the room with a bundle of peacocks’ 
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feathers of faded emerald and other jewel | Eton long-stop would catch a spinning cricket- 


colours, moves a brisk, black-eyed Immacu- 
lata, or Juauna, giving furtive attention to a 
handsome young muleteer lounging at the 
door in the “ promiscuous,” desperately acci- 
dental way peculiar to lovers. This full- 


bosomed, agile girl, is the sister of the| 


celebrated Campinila, or Daughter of the 
Giralda, at present the best public dancer 
in Seville——a pantheress at the Bolero, a 
leopardess at the Cachuca, a snake in the 
Fandango, and a flying angel in everything 
else. A sort of superstition connects her 
with this old Moorish-painted tower, as the 
dream of Victor Hugo’s does Esmeralda with 
the twin towers of Notre Dame. She was 


ball. 

Right —left—up, up—tramp, tramp— 
| tramp, tramp. There is no prospect to turn 
and admire, as elderly gentlemen do when 
| they are blown going up hill, and want to 
mop their foreheads ; and I am not going to 
|stop at Fortywinks’s desire—though [ think 
he wants to stop, for I hear him puffing and 
panting like an over-walked poodle, just 
turning 54 ramp: 57, 58, 59, 60: another 
horseshoe window, giddier still to look down: 
61, 62, 63. The curator goes sulkily on, 
cursing his fortune, looking on himself as a 
|vexed, and personally ill-treated Spaniard. 
“Bad enough,” I think I hear him saying, 





born in it; perhaps will come back a faded | “to show the tiresome old tower, that seems 
old woman, tired of the pomps and gawds of' to me to grow higher every day, as I get 
the world, to die in it, and be tolled for at older—worrying enough, to show it, I sa 

last by her old friend, the big bell La Gorda, | again, to real Castillians, and the ‘ well- 


which daily announces to the pious of Seville 
the Angelus Domini and the Ave Maria—the 
beginning and end of the religious man’s day. 

Up I go through several dark passages, 
and small colt’s-foot arches, and begin to 
ascend the ramps, as the short inclined planes 
are called, that, with the Moors, superseded 
stairs, Every ramp is numbered just over 
its entrance arch, and stands off at an acute 
angle from its predecessor. We are going up 
three hundred and fifty feet, as high as the 
Campanile at Venice, up to the bronze figure 


of Faith with the labarum banner that crowns | 


the highest summit, as it has done ever since 
the wise monks put it there—two thousand 


pounds of it, to shift with every breeze—in | 


fifteen hundred and sixty-eight. 
At every fresh slope of ascent we pause, 


boiled’ Majo; but to foreigners, and, above 
all, Englishiswen—bah !” at he curses us in 
the name of the false prophet and all his 
| gods, who helped the Moslem to build this 
| hateful tower. 

| All this time I, like Gallio, “caring for 
;none of these things,” and knowing that, 
| English or not, he will pocket our shillings, 
tramp up the stone slopes, thinking of the 
outside of the fair tower, with its circled 
| pillarets and the rope net-work of quatre- 
|foiled and pierced tracery encircling its 
precious surface. Far behind, I hear Forty- 
winks, groaning, and calling out, “I say, 
old fellow, how much more of it?” and 
“Tsn’t ita way up?” I think of the figured 
shadows that play and wanton about its 
dark-eyed loops. I think of the fading fres- 








to let the echo of our tramping feet die away, | coes, with their dim red and yellow saints, 
and look down the giddy precipice height| fading off, as if really the intense blood-and- 
through the simple Moorish window-loops | bone Mohammedanism of the building were 
with the two colt’s-hoof openings, clinging| too much for them. I think of the running 
by the central slender shaft of dark marble) scrolls of thorny flower-leaves that twine 
or amber alabaster. It was from this|round the spandrils of the window arches, 
slender outer balcony, frail, but beautiful as|that from below look so small, — mere 
the open side-work of a lady’s casket, that | swallows’ nests of out balconies up against 
the green-turbaned Cadi used, in his white|the great brick world of a tower. Forty- 
and crimson robes, to address the rolling,| winks, at last catching me, insists on reading 
troublous sea of turbans, when the silver|from his red Guide-book, “as how” the 
clurions, mentioned in the old Cid ballads, | tower was a Mueddin, or a Prayer Tower, for 
had sounded, and the Atabal bell-staffs and | the old mosque that stood below. It was 
Moorish drums had beaten and jingled| built in eleven hundred and ninety-six, in 
noisily to order silence. jour early Norman kings’ days, by Aboo 

“ By Jove,” says Fortywinks, who always | Joseph Jacob, who added it as a crown to the 
speaks in a controversial way, “don’t you! great mosque his father had built, in imita- 
call this beautiful? Talk of Bow Church !”| tion of the forest of pillars, one at Cordova 

I hadn’t said a word about Bow Church,| still existing, The father was the wise 
or its mean, tight little baleony hanging over | Sultan who threw a bridge of boats across 
its stormy street. I hadn't denied the|the muddy river, who completed the wallitg 
beauty of the ‘Tower of Prayer; nor the | of the city, repaired the old Roman aqueduct, 
sanctity of Justina and Rutina, the sainted | and built wharves for the Moorish Sevillians. 
potter’s daughters, whom Murillo painted| Jaber, a Moorish architect built it, as well 
from live potter's daughters, and who are sup- | as sister edifices at Morocco and Rabat : built 

sed still miraculously to defend this tower: | them to be nearer Heaven, to worship Allah, 

ing indeed seen as late as July, eighteen| and observe the stars, in the year of the 
hundred and forty-three, when they caught | Hegira, five hundred and ninety-three (eleven 
some of Espartero’s cannon-shot, just as an | hundred and ninety-six), On the summit he 























100 = (January 22, 1959.4 
placed four brazen apples, cast by an Arab 
alchemist of Sicily, costing fifty thousand 
pounds, and which were, in thirteen hundred 
and ninety-five, thrown down by an earth- 
quake, such as has just been felt in Seville 
since my visit. 
selves 0 


| 


| 


It was here (to purge our- 
the intolerable torment of facts and | 


dates) that, in our Henry the Third’s reign, | 


San Fernando took the city finally from the 
Moors, a Scottish knight first ascended the 


Giralda, and proclaimed the conquest, just as | 
Cardinal Mendoza did from the bell-tower | 
of the Alhambra. Fortywinks is a painfully | 


inquiring man. 

igher and higher: curator, longing to 
throw us out of a loop; but, by ee 
screwings up, contriving to be sullenly civil. 
Suddenly drags us iato a sort of cupboard- 
room, unlocks a door in the wall, an 
us, with the proud triumph of a Beafeater 


showing the regalia to a group of country | 
people, a clock made by José Cordero in| 


seventeen hundred and sixty-four—the 
greatest lion of Seville—but which replaced 


a curious old jotter of Time’s breathings, date | 


fourteen hundred, the first ever made in 
Spain. I, having no mechanical head, see 


nothing but. a skeleton world of shining brass | 


wheels, indented cogs, steel weights, and 
shining .metal surfaces. Fortywinks sees no 
more in it, though I know he really believes, 
that, if he gave his mind seriously to it, he 
could invent a new steam-engine. The curator 


shows | 





scowls. at us as two brainless, atheistic | 
idiots, and shuts the clock-case with a con-| 
temptuous bang, giving us a look as if he had | 


struck us: which Fortywinks returns with a 
grand glance of austere defiance. Already we 


are above the old Moorish shields of the tower ; 


those last square loops in the roof, light the 
last tier of the Moorish brickwork ; and now, 


passing a walled passage, which outside is) 


arcaded with pointed engrailed arches, go 
through a door and come out on the 
airy and lofty bell turret; the last height 
but one that we can get to below the high 
globe on which the Italian figure of Faith 
stands. Above our heads is the roof, with 
the parapet crowned by stone globes and 
urns and carved bells, and, at the four corners 
the huge iron lilies, four or five feet high, 
which are attributes of the Virgin, the 
guardian and special deity of Seville. 


turrets, which nobody but the builders have 
ever ascended, 


covered passage, built round the core of the 


roots of the upper tower, lighted on each of the | 


four sides by five long arched loops for bells. 
Here'the Mueddin once summoned the faithful 
to prayers, crying, with sonorous voice. “Come 
to prayer—come to prayer. 
than sleep—prayer is better than sleep ”"— 
and then the short battle-creed, “La allah 
illaha, wa Mahmiid rasool ullah ;’—“There 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his pro- 





From | 
this again, rise the four lessening pierced | 


Prayer is better | 
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phet.” Here, where the hawks wheel and 
whistle, are the baptised bells, the names of 
their particular saints inscribed over them, 
I read Saint Barbara, Saint Peter, and Santa 
Maria. Each bell has aspecial purpose as well 
as a special mame. This bell is for marriage, 
that 


names, and wonder at the worthy patriarch 
of them, La Gorda (the fat one). 


I should mention that the Spanish bell-ring. | 


ing is (like the Italian) only a jostling elas 

and clamour, without regard to time, chime, 
sequence, or harmony. It is merely meant to 
scare the devil during thunder, to invite rain, 


and frighten goblins—which I should think 
| it might well do. The large mouthed, loud 


voiced bells are hung on great green cross- 
beams of wood, with a counterbalance risin 
from them im a straight line with the bell, 
To the top of these counterweights, the bell- 
rope is fastened ; so that when the ringer 
wants to sound, he twists the rope round aud 
round this, till all the rope is wound out, 
Once at the end of the tether away it goes 
back again, the bell tumbling head over heels 
with a clatter enough to waken the Cid, 
Sometimes, when the bell is large, these lazy 
bunglers simply tie a rope to the clapper, 
and so beat out their sacred music. 

As I am starimg about, in a_ helpless 
traveller way, at the suspended bells above 
my head, a sadder and stranger object than 
even that fantastic fiction, Quasimodo, comes 
through a deor-way towards us, in a blank, 
purposeless way, apparently to ring the bell 
of the hour, for it is just noon. He is a lean, 
shambling, pale stripling, perhaps twenty, 
but not looking more than seventeen: #0 
puny and faded is his youth. As he ap- 
proaches nearer to the great bell, I see, by 
the way he feels the walls with his hands, 
as well as—now he comes nearer—by the 
dimness and pulpiness of his eyes, that he is 


|blind. This is poor Diego, the blind idiot, 


who is the bellringer of the Giralda. Poor 
and blind, he loves the bells like his own 
brothers, and has names for all of them. He 
knows all their tricks and all their voices: 
chiding, warning, loving, wooing, praying, 
summoning, or alarming. He likes to be w 

there when there is lightning ; and he spen 

hours there on summer evenings high above 
the flocks of brown burnt roofs: which he 
calls his sheep. He comes there too to cower 


| from the fierce deluge rain of the south. 
But, in the bell-turret, we are in a semi-dark | 


Mercy of Heaven! see him now, how he 
springs up in that high arch under the 
big bell, and winds the cord round the 
counterweight ; how he throws himself at 
the rope, and plunges almost through the 
loop, laughing vacantly as the great bell 
tosses — tumbles and clamours above his 
head! It is terrible to see the strong recoil 
of the rope, as each stroke all but susks him 


through the opening, more than two bun- | 


dred feet to the stones below. I put my 





ll for death, this for fire, that for | 
baptism. Ithink of Schiller as I read their | 


i 
i 
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head out under the bells to reconnoitre, and 


Fortywinks, to match me, does the same 
in the next loop. The result of my look is, 
! that I am in a cloistered turret, just above 
the beautiful Moorish areade that seems so 
much Mechlin lace turned to stone. Above 
this small eorbel ledge runs a sort of band 
of inlaid panel, in small patterned squares 
and triangles, very pleasant to the eye. From 
this, spring the five long-arched loops on each 
side of the square, 


Where the bells rock, swing, and sway, 
In their merry wanton way, 
Swinging in and swinging out, 
With a clamour and a shout, 

One and two, and one and two— 
Clishing, clashing, brazen crashing, 
With a tumult and a sound, 

From the belfry to the ground, 
Over roof and over tower ; 

With a maddened swelling power, 
As if stern old Sultan Time, 
Growing weary of the chime, 

Were despotically intent 

On his final message sent, 

Crying with a savage clamour, 

As he smites with brazen hammer, 
Through the heat and through the gloom, 
With mechanic voice of doom, 
Careless as the headsman be, 

Of the blow that sets us free— 

** One-more-day-is-dead-and-gone— 
One-more-day-is-dead-and-gone.” 


Having well noted the dark level of the 
two side loops, and the beautiful ribbed 
curve of the central doorway, the broad 
cornice above, with the dark and white 
| lozenges of stonework, and the pierced 
_ foundels which are mouth pieces for the 
bell music to pour out of—now unable to 
) bear any longer the sight of Diego, who 
Wakes me giddy by throwing himself 
| muicidally at the bell-cords, apparently trying 
to hang himself, and plunge head fore- 
| most over the battlements at the same time 
—I mount the inner staircase, whose stone 
= are scooped out by generations of feet, 
and get out into the breezier air of the 
highest terrace of the Tower of Prayer, 
though the lessening peaks go soaring eighty 
or ninety feet still above me. Iam now up 
close to the green iron tree-lilies, fixed in 
og Domdaniel iron jars, pierced with stars, 
and mounted on stone pyramids of bells. I 


ean now, which is a satisfaction, put my 
hand on the stone spheres and hollow urns or 


lonthorns, that crown the parapet. Below 
these, when I glance over, { ws a panelling 
of dark marked bands and: small pediments 
crowning the greater bell-arches below, 

m which worn heads of guardian saints 
look out, like men who are alarmed at night 
by a sudden ery of fire—or like quiet people 
who thought they had gone to bed at an inn, 
bat awoke suddenly in the night discovering 
it to be a belfry. Behind me rises the 
mysterious, unvisitable lesser turret, topped 
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by a balustraded parapet, fairer than all the 
minarets of Seville. Fortywinks utters 
nothing but the singular interjection, “ Scis- 
sars!” at minute-gun intervals, 

As my eye travels up still further, 
it sees a smaller turret rising from the last 
I described, It is hollow, and supported 
on parallel square shafts which force it up 
to the round cornice, and the square sh 
ledges, bearing in great Roman letters the 
scriptural legend from the Proverbs, xviii. 
10, Nomen Domini fortissima turris, “ God’s 
name is a strong tower (of defence).” A 
beautiful consecration of it to God’s services 
by the monkish builder. Yet, here it does 
not stop—no, The monk half way up to hea- 
ven, stayed but to carve his prayer. Up 
soars a smaller and finer turret—up like 
a flower just shot from its cup and sheath 
of leaves; up beyond the stone urns and 
pierced filagree scroll-work, which give the 
Giralda the look of one of those gothic 
font-covers, er rich pinnacled tabernacle, 
wrought by Venetian goldsmiths, who 
prayed and struggled as they worked. Again, 
from the round cable-girding and base of 
moulding, rises, with fresh aspiration, another 
hollow turret from the rim of vases ; another, 
small as the poop-lantern of an’ admiral’s 
ship, a mere airy cradle for the whistling 
falcon to swoop round, and to watch its 
young in. From the stone cup of this—not 

arger does it look than my hat—rises a 
coping of filagree work, then a shimmering 
globe, that looks no larger than a gilt bolus, 
| and on this at last balances the great Italian 
‘bronze figure of La Fé (Faith) just as it 
was set there in fifteen hundred and sixty- 
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eight, by Bartolemé Morel, From my high 


terrace of vantage it looks no larger than 
a chimney-ornament; but, in trath, it 
weighs, with its banner, five thousand 
pounds, and though only a weathercock, is 
fourteen feet high—in fact, preposterously 
colossal, 

This female weathercock figure of Faith is 
a stock butt for the wits of Seville. A female 
figure for Faith, say they, and not merely a 
female figure, which might have been pardon- 
able, but a weathercock figure for what should 
be fixed and immutable as the sure set moun- 
tain! Protestants think it suitable to the 
perpetual changes and contrivances of the 
church, whose popes cancel each other's 
deeds ; who throw off perpetual fresh seots 
and heresies, and call them new monastic 
orders ; who, if the age is cruel, are cruel ; if 
merciful, are mereiful; who condemn new 
truths, yet resuscitate old errors ; who have 
‘turned Christianity into a republic and eke 
|a despotism ; whose vicegerent is supported 
by foreign swords and bayonets, Even old 
fat, stucious canons, nestled in cathed 
closes, have their pot shot at it and quote 
Seneca: “What is more unstable than air !— 
| Lightning. What than lightning 1— Fame. 
| What than fame?— Woman. What than 


| 
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woman ?—Nvothing—(but the Roman Catholic | wide, sweeping along to the gardens of Lag 
Church”). Delicias, at the foot of which I shall presently 
As you look down, you see the old Moorish embark for Cadiz. Here is the Saint Elmo 
city marked out by the narrow dark clefts | palace, gay in green and gilding, that the son | 
of streets that wind in and out, like dark! of Columbus built, and where the Duke de 
brooks, among the houses. The arch-entrance | Montpensier (uot unknown to English leader. § 
porches and fountain courts you cannot see in | writers) and his Infanta, live. Not far hence, 
this bird’s-eye view. Away youder, far across|is the Moorish Tower of Gold, where the | 
the plain, is Italica, an old Roman military | national red and yellow flag flames and flaunts | 
station where the emperor Hadrian was born.|in the sun. Nuw, with painful steps, and | 
The curator knows nothing about it, and will | meditatively slow, I leave Diego, with his face | 
insist on showing me a sort of astrolabe, | 





which is let into the wall of the parapet, 
and indicates the former haunt of astronomers 
who came here to map out the stars. Yonder 
goes the soap-suds looking river, on whose 
flat earth-banks the old conquerors of Seville 
who now sleep their sleep in the Cathedral 
suburbs wrought such deeds, pounding and 
hammering at the shorn and turbaned heads. 
Below us, all round, are the stone roofs and 
huge pinnacles of the cathedral, bossy with 
flowers and all sorts of strange winged but- 
tresses, that I long to clamber amongst. Down 
there, too, is the great redundant vulgarly 
rich archbishop’s palace ; and there is the old 
Moorish citadel, the Alcazar ; where Philip 


the Second brooded mischief to England ; | 
where Charles the Fifth sat crooning, and | 
planning the destruction of whole nations | 


beside his Flemish fire-places; and where 
or half-witted Philip the Fifth told his 
ads as he fished for carp. And yonder is 
the House of Pilate and the Inquisition—and 
yonder are countless orange-gardens, longing 
for the joys of October harvest, when all the 


city shall be picking or packing, and the} 


smoking dealer shall roam about with his 

balls of red gold, crying out that they are 

“ Dulees que almibar ” (sweet as syrup). 
This is the city where big-hearted Cortes 


died broken-hearted, and where Columbus | 


pined. I can see the Alba and Medina Sidonia 
yvalaces, and the Franciscan convent, where 
Jon Juan was murdered by the monks, I 
can even pick out the different ferries of the 


city, where epicures go to eat shad, and | 


where bare-legged fishermen catch the royal 
sturgeon, Away there, is La Buena Vista 
convent, once a bottle-manufactory ; not far 
away, again, is the Leper Hospital. 
curator marks me out the Moorish causeway 
that led to the poor huts of LaMacarena, where 


Murillo children still sprawl about in the! 


road dirt, and make mud-pies. I track on from 
roof to roof: from the Hospital of the Five 
Wounds, to the caverns that Soult, the general- 
thief, plundered, and which has since been 
a gulley-slaves’ prison. That stilted aqueduct, 
and those fortified-looking dust-heaps, bring 
us to the cannon-foundry and the hot spots 
outside the walls, whete the bullies and 
gamblers dice, wrangle, and fight. 
turn from these. beggars’ quarters, and roam 
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My eyes | 


still turned up at the bells in a wistful wa 
as if he were counting the minutes till he | 
shall ring them again. The curator strides | 
down rejoicingly, jingling his keys, playfully | 
expectant of shillings. Fount for the last | 
time in this life of mine, the number of the | 
ramps, and drive the curator to symptoms of | 
epilepsy, by again stopping at one of the 
side Moorish windows, and putting my head 
out to roar, in the character of a Christian | 
knight captive among the Moors, the de- 
fiance of the old chronicle of the Cid, to the 
turbaned Turks below: 


‘¢Three hundred banner’d knights was indeed g | 

gallant show ; 

Three hundred shaven Moors they killed, a man 
at every blow, 

The Christians call upon Saint James, the Moors 
upon Mahound ; 

There were thirteen hundred of them slain on 
little plot of ground. 

The Cid himself rode in the midst, his shout was 
heard afar, — 

‘IT am Don Rui Diaz, the Champion of Bivar !” 
“T say, old fellow!” cries Fortywinks, 
looking at his watch, “if we don’t step out, 
we shall miss that steamer. It goes at half- 
past three, and I’m fifty minutes past two, 
now. Look alive! Have you paid ?” 
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